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COLONIAL LIFE IN MARYLAND. 


—— society in the American Provinces and Plantations 

was in its prime during the half century which preceded the 
breaking of political ties with the mother country. We have no 
good general picture of this life either in history or fiction, nor is it 
easy to make one. The subject would need to be treated in compart- 
ments, for society and social customs differed widely in the different 
provinces. The daily life and daily thoughts of the gentlemen of 
New England were as unlike those of gentlemen in the New Nether- 
lands or Pennsylvania as theirs, in turn, were different from the ideas 
and daily interests of the cultivated classes on the shores of the 
Chesapeake, or nearer to the tropics under a southern sun. Even 
between Maryland and Virginia there were noteworthy differences. 
The former contained a much larger working-class of whites in pro- 
portion to its population; had a more diffused spirit of commerce, 
more activity and enterprise; and cherished far less intolerance, 
either sectional or religious, than prevailed within the borders of the 
Old Dominion. The colonial life of which we design to speak ranges 
through the fifty years from about 1725 to 1775. Unfortunately the 
census was not taken with regularity during that period, but the 
population increased from 107,000 whites and 46,000 colored persons 
in 1752 to 208,000 whites and 110,000 colored persons in 1790, — 
a very large increase in thirty-eight years. In’ 1752, 6870 of the 
whites were indentured servants, and about 2,000 were convicts from 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, sold to American masters for a term 
of years. 
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The social conditions of a country are always based on three things, 
— its climate, its means of communication, and its labor system. In 
the two former, Maryland was favored above all her sister provinces, 
but her labor system differed from that of the communities around 
her. Each vessel that passed the capes, and found its way up her 
rivers and broad creeks to the planters’ very doors, brought “ser- 
vants” into the colony as part of its assorted cargo. These ser- 
vants were of three kinds, —convicts transported for seven years, the 
proceeds of whose sale went to the British Government; indentured 
servants, bound to a Maryland master, if minors till they came of age, or 
if adults for a service of five years ; and freewillers or redemptioners, 
who might pay their passage, if they could, in two weeks from their ar- 
rival, but who, in default of such payment, were sold by the captain of 
the ship which brought them, for four years, to defray their charges. 
The same privilege of paying their passage, zf they could, in two weeks, 
and so regaining freedom, was accorded likewise to convicts trans- 
ported for simple felony ; but it was an altogether worthless right, since 
it was the practice of the captains never to trust such persons ashore, 
during the stipulated period, except in their own company. On the 
arrival of a ship freighted in part with these unfortunates, the first 
action of the captain was to order the males to be shaved and trimmed, 
and the women to put on clean headdresses. Some captains, indeed, 
carried attention to this point so far as to provide the ship with a 
store of cheap and worthless wigs, which were distributed to the most 
shock-headed on their arrival. In 1767 great public indignation was 
excited in Annapolis by the discovery of such a “ fraud,” as the planters 
termed it. 

As soon as the captain’s arrival was made known, planters in want 
of servants flocked down to the vessel. The whole gang was then 
paraded and inspected, after which a great deal of chaffering took 
place over apple-toddy and Old Jamaica rum. The prisoners were 
all obliged to claim skill in some department. When a man knew 
nothing useful, the captain usually entered him on his manifest as a 
gardener. The favorite purchase was of boys and girls; the next of 
convicts, because they served seven years; while the poor redemp- 
tioner, deceived by the crimps and agents of the traffic into the ex- 
pectation that he would step ashore to ease and fortune, found himself 
relegated to the roughest tasks and hardest treatment of slavery. 
Very frequently schoolmasters were sought out of these arrivals. 
There were no schools whatever in operation in the Colony till 1723, 
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and as a worthy clergyman in 1760 remarked, in a sermon delivered 
at Port Tobacco: “ At least two thirds of the little education we receive 
is derived from instructors who are either indentured servants or 
transported felons. Not a ship arrives, either with redemptioners or 
convicts, in which schoolmasters are not as regularly advertised for 
sale as weavers, tailors, or any other trade ; with little other difference 
that I can hear of, excepting perhaps that the former do not usually 
fetch so good a price as the latter.” In an advertisement in the 
Maryland Gazette of that period we catch a glimpse of a pedagogical 
figure making its escape : “ Ran away from the Rev. D. Magill, a ser- 
vant clothed with damask breeches and vest, black broadcloth coat, 
broadcloth cloak of copper color, lined and trimmed with black, and 
wearing black stockings.” Let us hope the dominie got safely off, 
and was not caught and sent to cruel labor in the iron mines of 
western Maryland. 

Indentured servants came out always with their papers in good 
order. On one occasion the Mayor of Dublin signed a ship-load of 
them, and the magistrates of Aberdeen carried on a thriving trade in 
kidnapped boys and girls during a quarter of a century. There is 
extant a very curious book, “ The Life and Vicissitudes of Peter Wil- 
liamson,” published in London in 1762. Peter was cajoled on board 
a ship when eight years old, as he was playing on the quay of Aber- 
deen, — “a rough, ragged, bumble-headed, long, clever, southy boy,” as 
he was afterwards described in court, when, in middle life, he brought 
suit against his kidnappers. The efforts of his father to get him re- 
leased at the time of his capture availed nothing against the might of 
the magistracy of Aberdeen ; and, notwithstanding that he and the 
poor mother “ made great clamor for the loss of their son,” they were 
forced to go back bootless to their parish of Aboyne, not knowing 
what would become of him. A party of about sixty boys, ranging in 
age from eight to eighteen, were kept close in the tolbooth or on 
board the ship “ Planter” for several weeks, till she had made up her 
full cargo. “The children,” as Williamson says, “being intended to 
be sold to masters whose ill treatment obliges them oftentimes to 
elope to avoid slavery ; and as there is no probability of making their 
escape, as they are always taken and brought back, for every day 
they are away from their master they serve a week, for every week a 
month, and for every month a year; besides being obliged to pay all 
costs and charges that are advertised for apprehending them, which 
will probably bring each in a slave for four or five years longer at 
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least.” The vessel ran aground upon Cape May, where its cargo of 
helpless boys was deserted by the crew, and left to perish. They 
were rescued, however, by a ship sailing to Philadelphia, where the 
boys readily brought a good price, being sold for sixteen pounds apiece. 
From Williamson’s narrative of his subsequent adventures among In- 
dians Cooper is believed to have derived a good deal of local coloring 
for his “ Last of the Mohicans.” Sir Walter Scott’s father was agent 
for the magistrates of Aberdeen, and had the ship’s book, or what the 
sufferers called “ the kidnapping book,” for many years in his posses- 
sion. It was restored to its owners, however, nine years before the 
birth of Sir Walter. One regrets that he did not have an opportunity 
of discovering it in his father’s attic, and of reading, marking, and 
digesting its singular entries. 

Bamfylde Moore Carew, King of the Gypsies, was another victim. 
The magistrates of Barnstaple, being anxious to fill up a vessel lying 
in the Bristol Channel, illegally put him on board of her when he was 
brought before them on a charge of vagrancy. His memoirs describe 
in vivid terms the horrors of the passage, the arrival in Talbot County, 
the bargaining that took place for his services as a rat-catcher (the 
only trade that he would own to), and his escape from under the very 
eyes of the captain. He was not long at liberty, however. Being 
ignorant of the laws of Maryland, which required all servants to travel 
with a pass, and gave a reward of five pounds to any person who ar- 
rested a servant travelling without one, he soon found himself lodged 
in Anne Arundel Jail. Here certain Devonshire captains visited 
him, and offered to purchase his liberty. This, however, he declined, 
and allowed himself to be returned to his own ship, where the mate in 
charge flogged him, put an iron yoke around his neck, and set him, 
thus encumbered, to work at unloading the cargo. From all this he 
escaped, however, with some connivance on the part of the friendly 
captains, but he was compelled to carry his yoke with him, and to go 
unarmed. There was a penalty in the Province of forty pounds and 
six months’ imprisonment for removing such a yoke, and death was 
the punishment for suffering a gun or ammunition to pass into the 
hands of Indians. After spending some days in the woods, — where 
by his own account he had romantic adventures with “lions” and 
other savage beasts, ——Carew reached some Indian lodges and was 
hospitably received by a chief, whom it was his pleasure to consider a 
royal personage. He thence begged his way northward, calling at 
William Penn’s house in Philadelphia, where, he says, the door was 
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opened to him by a negro with a silver collar. He got back to Eng- 
land before Harrison, his late captain, but was subsequently rearrested 
and retransported. He, however, again made his escape, and returned 
to England. 

Doubts have been thrown on the narrative of Carew, but its local 
coloring so exactly shades with that of the accounts of much more 
trustworthy observers, that a perusal of both will hardly fail to con- 
vince the reader of the genuineness of the gypsy’s story. His grand- 
father had been a Devonshire clergyman, descended from the family 
of Carew, connected by marriage with Sir Walter Raleigh. His father 
was a reprobate, who married into a gypsy tribe, and was adopted by 
it afterwards. 

There is also an earlier narrative of convict or indentured servitude 
written by George Alsop, who claims to have been a gentleman, but 
who with his brother was apprenticed to a London trader in 1658. 
Alsop was evidently the idle apprentice, and met in part with a 
similar fate. He was transported to Maryland. Here he found a 
good master, Colonel Stockett, pretended to be enamoured of servitude 
in the new colony, and on his return to England wrote a pamphlet in 
the interest of the agents employed in recruiting servants for Mary- 
land. In a letter to his brother, after the expiration of his term of 
servitude, he says: “I have made a shift to unloose myself from my 
collar now as well as you, but I see at present either small pleasure or 
profit in it. What the futurity of my days will bring forth I know 
not ; for while I was linked with the chain of a restraining servitude 
I had all things cared for, and now I have all things to care for myself, 
which makes me almost to wish myself in for the four other years. 
Liberty without money is like a man opprest with the gout, every 
step he puts forward puts him to pain.” The usual accounts, how- 
ever, of indentured servitude are far from being so favorable. The 
negro slaves were comparatively well treated, being permanently valu- 
able to their masters; but the indentured servant or redemptioner 
was worked without mercy, unless he fell into the hands of a gentle- 
man of humanity and position. 

There is an anecdote told of a poor fellow bought by Mr. Jennings 
of Annapolis, that rich Jennings whose lapsed inheritance from time 
to time still excites the hopes of numerous heirs. The servant had 
been sold by his captain as a gardener, but he proved altogether un- 
acquainted with manual labor. Mr. Jennings conceived that he was 
a gentleman by birth, and treated him with great kindness and con- 
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sideration, giving him light employment in his house, where for some 
time the young man did well, and appeared grateful. After a few 
months, however, he grew restless and unhappy, and at last made an 
attempt to escape, but was unsuccessful. He was then sentenced to 
the iron mines. His misery, however, and his earnest assurance that 
there were extenuating circumstances in his case which he could not 
confide to any one, made so much impression on the kind heart of his 
master that he not only gave him his freedom, but procured him a 
passage home. Two years passed, and nothing had been heard of 
him in America, when one day a letter arrived, enclosing to Mr. Jen- 
nings thirty pounds “as a trifling consideration for the remainder of 
that time which the sender had been so generously and humanely ex- 
empted from serving.” No name was signed to the letter, but the 
address of a merchant in London was given, that Mr. Jennings might 
acknowledge the receipt of the bill. In vain he endeavored to return 
the note, only requesting some information as to his late servant's 
past history and present condition. The money was again sent back, 
with request that he would devote it to charitable purposes, and an 
intimation that, though now in a position of affluence and considera- 
tion, there were circumstances which prevented any communication 
of the information desired. 

The weekly allowance made ordinarily to the convict or indentured 
servant was a peck of meal and some salt. His clothes were blue 
linen or coarse homespun. All else he was supposed to get by fishing 
or trapping, or to raise for himself on some corner of the plantation. 
The only indulgence seems to have been the right of lying by three 
hours at mid-day during the summer heat, if employed in field labor. 
On large plantations a great number of servants, white and black, 
were maintained. All ladies had their own waiting-maids, many of 
whom were white women, brought as redemptioners or convicts to 
the colony. These women were not averse to marrying negro slaves, 
and the practice became so common that a law was passed, dooming 
every white woman who did so to perpetual slavery, and fastening the 
same unhappy fate upon her children. One of Lord Baltimore's 
women — Eleanor Butler, or Irish Nell —fell under the operation of 
this law, and it required more influence than even the proprietary him- 
self could command to get her exempted from the full penalty. It is 
said that Benjamin Bannecker of Ellicott’s Mills—the colored mathe- 
matician who assisted in laying out the City of Washington, and whose 
Almanac was sent by Mr. Jefferson to the French Academy of Sci- 
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ence — was the grandson of a woman who had thus fallen into slavery. 
He was a man, however, of very dark complexion, and did not show 
white blood. 

The number of slave-owners in Maryland could hardly have been 
very great, since out of 45,000 negro slaves in 1752, 1,300 were owned 
by one master, — Bennett, the descendant of one of Cromwell's com- 
missioners for the government of the Colony. Bennett had four hun- 
dred more than the largest slave-owner in Virginia at that period, the 
celebrated “King” Carter. The last cargo of imported Africans was 
landed in 1769. The planters were very averse to being burdened 
with them, saying that owing to their brutishness, and the want of 
means of intelligent intercourse with them, “they were harder to 
break to work than dumb animals.” 

With water communication coming actually to their own doors, the 
gentlemen of Maryland were very independent of large cities. Each 
owned his pleasure schooner, in which he visited his neighbors along 
the bay. Thorough-bred horses were also greatly valued, and very 
early a Jockey Club was organized to maintain purity of breed. The 
first city was St. Mary’s, at the mouth of the Potomac, founded by 
the first settlers under the grant to Lord Baltimore. But St. Mary's 
was overshadowed by Annapolis so soon as Protestant influence 
gained ascendency over Roman Catholicism. Not that the Protest- 
ants of Annapolis did much honor to their religion by church archi- 
tecture, for according to an old poet, — 


“°?T is in Annapolis alone 
God has the meanest house in town.” 


So late as 1760 there were but one hundred and fifty houses in that 
lively little provincial capital, of which two or three were brick, and 
the remainder were framed, with ‘rare cypress” weather-boarding. 
The principal ones among them stood in handsome gardens, horti- 
culture being a favorite object of interest to colonial Marylanders and 
their wives. The little city had a Governor’s Palace, — unfinished, — 
which was subsequently turned into a college; and a very ruinous 
court-house. Its magnificent harbor was not in those days spoken of 
with the respect which it deserved, but travellers were eloquent about 
the beauty “of the well-settled plantations, lofty woods, and navigable 
streams” of the surrounding country. A theatre was built in Anna- 
polis in 1773, during the gay rule of Governor Eden. Balls took place 
every two weeks in winter in a handsome public assembly-room, and 
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there were races in spring under the direction of the Jockey Club ; but 
_ the chief attraction of Maryland, according to all testimony (from the 
courtly Mr. Eddis, guest of Governor Eden, to George Alsop, the in- 
dentured servant), was in its charming women. Eddis grows rapturous 
as he describes them. “They possess,” he says, “a natural ease and 
elegance in the whole of their deportment, and while they assiduously 
cultivate external accomplishments, they are still anxiously attentive 
to the more important embellishments of the mind. In conversation 
they are generally animated and entertaining, and deliver their senti- 
ments with affability and propriety. . . . I am persuaded very many 
of these lovely women might appear to great advantage in the most 
brilliant circles of gayety and fashion.” Alsop, speaking probably of a 
lower grade of girls in Maryland, or even of high-life below stairs, says : 
“The women of Maryland are extreme bashful at the first view, but 
after a continuance of time hath brought them acquainted there, they 
bécome discreetly familiar, and are much more talkative than men. . . 
He that intends to court a Maryland girl must have something more 
than the tautologies of long-winded speech to carry on his designs.” 
They were also distinguished before the Revolution (as they still are 
in our own day) by their admirable taste in dress and their ingenuity 
in adopting easily any hints as to “ the fashion.” 

If the testimony of the men of that period to the charms of Mary- 
land maidens agrees with the impressions still made on their descend- 
ants, no less do all witnesses agree about the good cheer spread upon 
every Maryland table. The cuésine of the Province seems not to have 
differed from that familiar to guests at the banquets of modern Mary- 
land. There is not so much mention of oysters as one might have 
expected; nor is there any distinction recognized as to the varieties 
of wild duck,— though ducks were served not by the pair, but by 
the dozen, — and so far as we know there is no mention in any ante- 
revolutionary menu of the incomparable terrapin. We presume that 
a century has developed the resources of the Maryland kitchen in the 
matter of cooking oysters. It has certainly improved the mutton, 
which was very indifferent in colonial days. Bears, wolves, beaver, 
elk, and wildcats, which abounded in the forests early in the eighteenth 
century, had disappeared along the Chesapeake before the Revolution, 
and deer had become scarce, not having been protected by game 
laws. 

The houses of the larger planters were generally comfortable rather 
than elegant ; but when a lively party was assembled at one of them 
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in winter time, with blazing fires of great hickory logs, good cook- 
ery, generous wines, hospitable matrons, and charming maidens, 
one is rather disposed to envy the great-grandsires who in their 
youth had leisure to enjoy such creature comforts in such good 
society. 

All accounts agree in attributing to the Maryland gentlemen of 
that period great shrewdness and quick wit, but too little educa- 
tion. A few sons of leading families were sent to school or college 
in England, but returned to find their erudition (if they brought back 
any) out of place ; and a great deal of ability lay latent in the Colony 
till it was called forth by events “that tried men’s souls.” Then, 
indeed, Maryland talent asserted itself conspicuously. No State sent 
to the Continental Congress better delegates than Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, Chase, Paca, and Stone. No lawyers more distinguished 
themselves in the early jurisprudence of our country than Pinkney, 
Wirt, and Chief Justice Taney ; although up to the time of the Revolu- 
tion no careers had been open to ambitious men in the Colony. The 
courts were of two kinds, provincial and county. The former took 
cognizance of capital cases, the others were attended by the county 
magistrates, who there (like the English magistrates at quarter ses- 
sions or in their own offices) passed judgment upon lesser crimes, 
Those who conducted cases were frequently not lawyers by profession. 
Nearly all public offices in the Province were in the gift of the pro- 
prietary (including the church livings), and were filled by persons 
whom he sent from England. There was a poll tax of forty pounds 
of tobacco (worth about three shillings) laid upon every male person 
in the Colony, and on every black woman from sixteen to sixty, for the 
support of the Church establishment. This was considered a great 
grievance by the working classes, and especially by Roman Catholics, 
who seem, after the Revolution of 1688, to have been ungenerously 
treated in the Colony. They paid double land-tax, their share of the 
Church tax, and were excluded from any office of profit or emolument. 
It has been the fashion of some writers to cast reproach upon the 
Church “as by law established” in colonial Maryland. But we shall 
do injustice to its clergy if we compare them with the clerical ideal of 
our own times. We must look back to the middle of the last century 
in England, where the popular idea of a parson, as described by Am- 
brose Phillips was, — 


“ Whenever you see a cassock and gown, 
A hundred to one it covers a clown,” — 
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and remember, in the words of a modern review writer on clergymen 
in fiction, in the early days of George III., that the notion “that a 
clergyman should take the lead, should represent light and progress, 
should be well-mannered, handsome,.and interesting, is an idea of 
another century.” 

There was undoubtedly a proportion of rollicking, fox-hunting par- 
sons scattered through the forty-two parishes of a rollicking, fox-hunting 
land, but at least six Maryland pastors, in the time of which we speak, 
were men of signal self-devotion to religion and learning. The Rev. 
Thomas Bacon and the Rev. Jonathan Boucher dedicated themselves 
for many years to missionary labor among servants and negroes, 
Bacon subsequently retired to Frederick, where he drew up a Com- 
pendium of the Laws of Maryland, still of great value. A great deal 
of disorder in the Colonial Church naturally arose out of the want of 
episcopal authority. No clergyman, however evil his life might be, 
could be displaced without a bishop, and the rite of confirmation was 
never administered. The Anglicans of Maryland persistently declined 
to have a bishop sent out to them. As he would have been appointed 
by political influence, it is probable they looked on the importation of 
such a dignitary as an obstacle to progress in the direction of civil 
liberty ; for no sooner was the Episcopal Church in the United States 
severed from political connection with the Church in the mother 
country, than Maryland was eager to have one of her sons ordained 
to the episcopate, and she experienced great opposition and much un- 
friendliness in England before she accomplished it. 

Meantime a great wave of the Methodist revival had surged across 
the Atlantic, and broken on our shores. A small beginning made by 
Embury in New York, in 1760, was followed four years later by the 
emigration of a fervent Irish Methodist farmer, Robert Strawbridge, 
to the backwoods of Maryland. He founded the Methodist Society 
in Baltimore, and paved the way for Asbury, a young evangelist, who, 
with his trunk of clothes and ten pounds in his pocket, was sent out 
by Wesley in 1771, to advance the cause of Methodism in the Colo- 
nies. The first General Conference was held in Philadelphia in 1773, 
when out of 1160 Methodist members 500 were in Maryland. That 
Province was the fruitful field of Asbury, where he labored for four 
years with faithful coadjutors, Rankin and others; but on the breaking 
out of the Revolution his fellow-workers forsook him and went home, 
“Let him go!” said Asbury of one of them. “If Ae has a call to go, 
J have a call to stay. The Lord is my witness that if my whole body 
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—yea, every hair of my head —could labor and suffer, they should be 
freely given for God and souls.” 

The Methodists as a body deprecated the war, and took the side of 
the mother country in the struggle. Asbury in his loneliness was 
often in danger on account of his supposed political opinions, but he 
never received actual harm. The subsequent history of Methodism 
in Maryland, the arrival of its first bishop, Dr. Coke, in 1784, and the 
establishment of Cokesbury College, ten miles from Baltimore (a 
thorn in Asbury’s side, till it was burned down nine years after), do 
not belong to colonial life or to colonial history. It will suffice that 
we picture to ourselves, during the ten years before the Revolution, 
the crowds that in back settlements flocked round the revivalists as 
they preached in private houses and in camp-meetings, where emo- 
tional natures found an outlet for those higher feelings which were 
repressed by the prosaic monotony of a backwoods work-day world. 
The preachers found a wide fallow-land for labor in the settlements 
of Western Maryland, and broke up the ground for a rich harvest 
with a rude but serviceable plough. 

On the shores of the Chesapeake, the Quakers, somewhat earlier, 
had been successful field preachers. In 1747 they petitioned the 
General Assembly to prevent the fairs, horse-races, and debaucheries 
which assembled round their yearly meetings. The authorities took 
no action as to the fairs or the debauchery, but prohibited horse-races 
within five miles of the Quaker meeting-houses at yearly-meeting 
time at West River and in Talbot County. 

Tobacco was not only the staple production of Maryland, but was 
also its circulating medium,—two hundred and seventy pounds of 
tobacco being held equivalent to an English guinea. But by the 
middle of the eighteenth century Maryland planters had begun to 
wear out their lands by injudicious farming. A poet of the colony 
presented to Lord Baltimore in 1733 a petition in verse, soliciting 
some relief for starving planters :— 

“ Too long, alas ! tobacco has engrossed 
Our cares, until we mourn our market lost. 
Despairing, we impending ruin view, 
Yet starving must our old employ pursue. 
If you, benevolent, afford your aid, 
Your faithful tenants shall enlarge their trade ; 
By you encouraged, artists shall appear, 
And gathering crowded towns inhabit here. 


Well pleased would they employ their gainful hands 
To purchase and improve your vacant lands.” 
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The country lying immediately to the west of Baltimore was pecu- 
liarly fitted for the cultivation of the staple. There is still the Rolling 
Road, nine miles from Baltimore, down which hogsheads of tobacco, 
pierced so as to turn on their own axles when drawn by mules or 
oxen, were rolled down to Elbridge Landing, now a sorry village on 
the Patapsco, but which once hoped to be the rival of Baltimore. 

That city owes its origin, as it does much of its recent prosperity, 
to the grain trade. A certain Mr. John Stevenson, an Irish medical 
gentleman, seeing the fertility of the land in that direction, conceived 
the idea of making Baltimore a commercial centre. He contracted 
with the farmers in the neighborhood for considerable quantities of 
wheat ; he freighted vessels, and consigned them to a correspondent 
in his native country. The cargoes sold to great advantage. A trade 
so lucrative at once attracted enterprise, and the city rose by magic. 
From a third-rate village in 1752 it became, in 1775, a handsome 
city ; and Sir William Draper in 1768, astonished by its rapid rise 
and progress, “ elegantly accosted” its founder, on his introduction, as 
the Romulus of America! 

In Western Maryland a very different population from that which 
dwelt along the. Chesapeake cultivated the soil. There were iron 
mines in that region already exporting much pig iron to furnaces 
in Virginia. There, too, was a considerable working population com- 
posed of Germans and white freedmen who had served out their 
terms of slavery. During and after the war of independence, a great 
many deserters from the ranks of the hated Hessians settled among 
their German countrymen there and in West Virginia. One German 
of great industry and enterprise, named Hagar, founded Hagarstown, 
and in this region of country were the chief triumphs of Methodism. 


Thus we have had a passing glimpse of an enterprising, festive 
people, with exceptional advantages as to climate, generous living, and 
water communication. Labor was nominally cheap, but in reality of 
an unprofitable and unmanageable kind. The working people of the 
western part of the Province were coarse and rude; those whose 
lot fell along the Chesapeake were in a state of slavery, rendered more 
galling by the ideas of equality and liberty which for ten years before 
the Revolutionary outbreak pervaded the colonial air. Hospitality 
was at all times lavish, and was in general its own reward. It was 
matter of self-congratulation in country houses to have secured the 
visit of a stranger, whose presence would be the excuse for a fresh 
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round of festivity. Great entertainments always signalized the days 
of St. George, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, and St. David. Accord- 
ing to Eddis there was also a local pseudo-saint, Saint Tamina, for 
whom bucks’ tails were worn upon the first of May in caps, and whom 
the frolicksome young people delighted to honor. 

The men, as we have seen, were of the planter type, gay, courteous, 
and convivial ; but with natural shrewdness, and considerable experi- 
ence in commerce and in dealings with the outside world. The fact 
that ships from foreign parts unloaded at their doors preserved them 
from provincial isolation. They made excellent magistrates, dele- 
gates, and local officers, but had little use for books; nor did they in 
general attempt to form those libraries of Queen Anne literature 
which Thackeray found so attractive in Lower Virginia. 

No city in Maryland before the Revolution was of any great impor- 
tance, and yet Baltimore and Annapolis took at once a distinguished 
place in Revolutionary annals. Inns were extremely bad, rarely 
rising above the rank of pot-houses. The Maryland Commissioners 
(headed by Edmund Jennings and Mr. Calvert) who met Commis- 
sioners from Pennsylvania and Virginia in 1774, at Lancaster, to 
arrange a treaty with the Six Nations, were deeply indignant at their 
entertainment on the road. They could get nothing at the roadside 
tavern where they stopped but “six eggs, fried with six pieces of 
bacon, and some clammy pone.” Their liquor was “sorry rum, mixed 
with sugar and water, which bears the heathenish name of dumédo.” 
What other horrors these courtly gentlemen endured when they re- 
tired for the night we will not dwell upon. Are they not eloquently 
written by the secretary of the commission, in his record, for the in- 
formation of the Annapolis authorities? But the next night, with the 
delegates from Virginia, they slept at Lancaster upon the court-house 
floor. Truly they loved their creature comforts, and they were fore- 
fathers of a people who appreciate the same. 


E. W. LATIMER. 
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USSIAN literature, with less than half-a-dozen exceptions, pos- 

sesses nobody who has shown himself both man enough to be 
a Russian and genius enough to find in Russian life materials to 
supply all the needs of an artistic purpose. Yet Russia abounds 
in the materials for literature. In her perpetual anxiety to be 
thought European, and under that resistless despotic power against 
which the wills of her people can contend only to their destruc- 
tion, she affords abundance of the very elements out of which com- 
edies and tragedies are wrought. I would point out here one of 
the sources of tragedy. Many a touching story has been told of the 
hopeless conflict of the individual against the crushing force of the 
Russian Government, but that the Russian Church, too, exercises 
this same crushing power has been passed over in comparative 
silence. Rightly understood, however, the Government and the 
Church are but the right hand and the left of Russian despotism ; 
and from the history of Livland —one of the Baltic Provinces, which 
came under Russian control with its Lutheran religion preserved for 
it by the most sacred obligations of treaty, but which was neverthe- 
less “converted” in 1845 in the usual manner—lI propose to show 
that the Russian Church is ready to descend to practices amounting 
to a direct violation of the pledged Imperial word, in order to secure, 
by fair means or foul, an uncontested sway over the minds and bodies 
of all Russian subjects. 

Poets, orators, and historians have had not a little to say about the 
merits of the Montenegrins; but fortunate as those brave moun- 
taineers have been in having their praises sounded by such lips, 
their claims upon our sympathy must certainly be put second to those 
of the Baltic Provinces. With all admiration for the tenacious love of 
liberty which gave them pluck enough to reckon their own tiny prov- 
ince a match for the armed might of Turkey, we are yet bound to 
admit that the Montenegrins are at best barbarians. The Baltic 
Provinces, on the other hand, furnish a stirring example of the strug- 
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gle of Teutonic civilization with Muscovite barbarism, and the ulti- 
mate triumph of the latter moves in us the same deep regret as must 
every triumph of darkness over light. As early as the thirteenth 
century German institutions and a German sense of individual free- 
dom had taken firm root in Livland, Kurland, and Esthland. Ger- 
man conquerors, though many times inferior in number to the 
aboriginal population of Letts and Esthonians, had forced upon them 
the acceptance of German laws and manners. I need not, however, 
trace the growth of these tendencies from the time of their introduc- 
tion from Bremen and other North German towns; nor need I point 
out the modifications both in character and in influence under which 
they presented themselves in each of the three provinces. It is 
sufficient to understand that the essentially Germanic contributions 
to the progress of the country were never lost. 

The history of Riga, the capital city of Livland, confirms this to a 
striking degree. Already in the thirteenth century it was important 
enough to have its own archbishop. It struck its own coinage, 
elected its own magistrates, and was a member of the Hanseatic 
League. Amid repeated struggles for the upperhand between the 
archbishop and the nobles, the rights of the burghers were never 
wrung from them. From foreign dealings, too, Riga always emerged 
victorious in the preservation of its rights of citizenship and its 
religious freedom. Its history is a long list of valiant struggles with 
Poles, Russians, and Swedes. It fell into the hands of the King of 
Poland in 1539, and was besieged and captured by the Russians in 
. 1581; but in each case the conquerors were obliged to leave the 
inhabitants in free possession of all privileges, and with full right to 
the practice of the Lutheran religion. In 1621 it was forced by 
Gustavus Adolphus to acknowledge its dependence upon Sweden ; 
and it shared the misfortunes of that kingdom when, after Charles 
XII.’s unsuccessful invasion of Russia, it was besieged and in spite 
of an obstinate resistance brought finally under Russian rule in 1710. 
But the spirit of municipal freedom still lived ; and in the capitulation 
which the citizens made with their barbarian captors, Riga insisted — 
as indeed did all Livland eleven years later, when, by the peace of 
Nystadt, Sweden ceded the province forever to Russia—that it 
should still be allowed the enjoyment of its ancient rights. It was 
thus able to preserve unaltered its form of government. Special 
privileges and customs, including the practice of its religion and the 
organization of its churches and schools, Russia was pledged to leave 
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undisturbed. No officers or inhabitants were to be carried away by 
the conquerors, and all prisoners were to have the right to return 
home without ransom. 

That such conditions as these should have been inserted in the 
terms of peace is conclusive proof of the high civilization to which 
Livland had attained. The explicit precautions of the treaty show, 
too, with what dread the blighting power of Russian barbarism was 
regarded. To have protected themselves against it meant, indeed, 
for the Livonians far greater and dearer privileges than may at first 
be apparent. It meant that, instead of being governed by decrees 
from St. Petersburg or by imperially appointed officials who knew 
little and cared less about local resources and needs, they were still 
to have the right of electing their own Burgomaster. It meant that, 
instead of the Russian system of police spies, they were still to enjoy 
the management of their own guilds, and to determine the times of 
meeting and the topics of discussion as best suited themselves. It 
meant that, instead of the Russian Church with its ceremonials, its 
intolerance, its ignorant and superstitious clergy, its deadly blight, 
men were still to possess the liberty of conscience which belonged to 
them as members of the Lutheran Church. 

All this and more than this the Livonians hoped by treaty to have 
secured. But if Russia, in our own day, has shown that she cannot 
look without anxiety upon the extension of constitutional privileges 
to a neighboring State, how much greater must have been her dread 
when those privileges were already in the possession of provinces 
which she was on the point of making an actual part of her own 
empire. Too surely might it come to pass that the little’ leaven 
would lighten the whole loaf. To guard against this has never 
ceased to be the principal aim of Russia’s dealings with her Baltic 
Provinces. As she had stamped to death the republicanism of Nov- 
gorod, which, though now in the very heart of Russia, was at one 
time an embodiment of German culture and as perfect a microcosm 
of democratic government as Athens and Venice once had been, so 
she would have liked to crush out the constitutional privileges of the 
Baltic Provinces. She valued those provinces for the commanding 
position their harbors gave her on the Baltic ; she valued them for the 
increase which a thrifty population, a most fertile soil, and a wide- 
spread commerce promised to her revenue; she valued them for the 
vantage ground they offered for encroaching further by land upon 
the west of Europe. But their democracy she would have ground to 
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the dust. In truth, between German freedom and Muscovite despot- 
ism there can be no compromise. Like oil and water, they never 
mingle. If the Baltic Provinces have become in point of material 
prosperity and political vitality almost a skeleton of their former 
selves, they have nevertheless proved German to the last. They 
have felt the darkness of Russia come over them, but they have lived 
under it without being Russified ; and if the world some day beholds 
them taken back to their mother country, with far greater justice 
than Alsace and Lorraine, they will not get more than an unbroken 
loyalty to the responsibilities of their high origin will have deserved. 

It has not been, however, as I have already said, through any 
absence of Russian will that the Baltic Provinces are not to-day as 
wholly Russian as Moscow. I do not propose to follow here all the 
measures by which it has been attempted to effect that transfor- 
mation ; but I do propose to point out the part which the Russian 
Church, in our own day, has taken to secure the same object. The 
subject, strange to say, amid all the discussions of this Eastern Ques- 
tion, has hitherto altogether escaped attention. But having made 
it a matter of personal investigation in Russia, where the co-operation 
of Russians of high position was confidentially given me, and having 
since found that the facts there collected were confirmed and supple- 
mented by the valuable, but undigested, testimony of the author of 
“Ein Blatt aus Livlands Kirchengeschichte,” I shall first point out 
what conditions of Livonian life stood in the way of the Russifica- 
tion of the province, and then show by what deception Russia strove 

@° put those obstacles out of the way. 

The Peace of Nystadt, which in 1721 guaranteed Livland in the 
possession of its existing institutions, preserved for the country an in- 
ternal administration which afforded the strongest safeguards against 
foreign encroachment. Of those the two principal examples were the 
position in the State of the nobility and the clergy. Both were con- 
nected with the rest of the population by the closest bonds ; and each 
exerted independently the most direct influence over the lives and in- 
terests of the Livonians. All peasants, for instance, —though now 
no longer serfs, having been given their freedom in 1818, — were 
glebe adscripti, and obliged to perform for the land-owner certain 
definitely prescribed duties. The magnitude of those duties may be 
inferred from the fact that the wealth of the proprietor was estimated, 
not in acres or in produce, but in the working force of peasants living 
on his land. A distinguishing characteristic of the peasant’s relation 
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to the church was also one of service. In each parish the pastor had 
a right to certain prescribed services from the peasants ; and a peas- 
ant’s continued enjoyment of various civic honors — such as capacity 
to give testimony as a credible witness — depended upon proof being 
given that he had attended: Holy Communion at least once within the 
twelvemonth. In each parish the peasants were accordingly divided 
up into groups determined by the land they belonged to, and definite 
Sundays were set apart for each group to be called to communion. 
The Esthonian thus came to make his Communion Sunday the limit 
of his calendar, and to reckon events as happening so many days 
before or after the communion. This peasant custom is said to be 
now centuries old. 

A still closer dependence of the peasants upon the nobility was 
effected by the limited right of land-tenure. In its vast and -highly 
developed system of privileges, the aristocracy had reserved to itself 
the exclusive enjoyment of landed proprietorship. Hence only native 
nobles, who belonged in part to those who traced their descent from 
the original German conquerors, and partly to the later additions 
which the aristocracy received from Swedish sources, had the right 
to own land and to transmit it by inheritance. This was equivalent, 
of course, to holding the peasants in absolute subordination. But the 
system, it must be remembered, had its origin at a time when Europe 
was accustomed to no greater extension of popular freedom. This 
allowance being made, it will be found that little but praise can be 
accorded to the measures of secular and religious instruction by which 
the culture of the German rulers contributed to the happiness of theirg 
Lettish and Esthonian subjects. Russia held her peasants as serfs 
for forty-three years after serfdom was abolished in Livland ; and it 
was always a rare exception when the Russian proprietors possessed 
that culture by which serfdom may be alleviated. 

In addition to effecting the entire dependence of the peasants upon 
the nobles, the exclusive system of landed proprietorship had another 
result: it supplied the nobility with a strong defence of their national 
independence by offering a persistent obstacle to the intermeddling 
of Russians ; for the inability to hold land left Russians little chance 
of exercising a permanent or a wide-spread influence over the popula- 
tion. This barrier was strengthened still further by the pride of the 
Livonian nobles in their German origin, and the determination to 
tolerate no intermarriages with Russian blood. To this resolve ex- 
ceptions were most rare. They did not even think it worth their 
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while to send their sons to the Russian Court, but preferred that they 
should go to Germany for the proper source of their culture. A uni- 
versity, too, for the conservation of German tendencies, was main- 
tained at Dorpat. German was the official language of the higher 
courts; the two native tongues, of the lower. 

Such, in bald outline, were some of the principal elements which 
gave compactness to Livonian society. That they were bonds of 
union of no mean strength may be judged from the fact that Russian 
influence made no headway against them for more than a hundred 
years. Seldom was a more distressing problem presented to Mus- 
covite rulers than the question of Russifying this same compact Liv- 
onia. Asiatic chiefs can be bought. Circassian tribes, even when 
led by a genius like Schamyl, can be divided and then separately 
annihilated. But how to preserve the appearance of honor, and at the 
same time to insinuate the disintegrating wedge into a State to which 
the permanent enjoyment of its institutions had been guaranteed by 
treaty, — this was a problem before which all the ingenuity of Mus- 
covite statecraft paused, unable to answer off-hand. The solution 
was found in the co-operation of the Russian Church. 

It is one of the great advantages of a despotic Government that it 
is almost always able to have a consistent policy. Its purpose, once 
decided, need have no dread of being either altered, perhaps aban- 
doned, with a change of ministers, or hampered in its execution by 
the imposed modifications of Parliamentary debaters. Obviously this 
is an immense gain to any policy which it requires years to carry out ; 
and this was the case with Livland. Nobody suspected in 1830 that 
the changes introduced by the Russian Government into the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat were part of a scheme which was destined to result 
in 1845 in the conversion of tens of thousands of the inhabitants to 
the Russian Church. But the Russian Government knew its plan well. 
It aimed to force Russian speech and Russian religion upon the peo- 
ple of Livland. It did not dare to supersede openly the influence of 
the aristocracy ; but it did dare to interfere, little by little in order to 
avoid alarm, with that German system of schools, having their chief 
seat at Dorpat, which the aristocracy had established throughout the 
land. The first step taken was the allotment of double the former 
number of hours to the study of Russian in the gymnasia, the inter- 
mediate schools, and even the primary schools of all three of the 
Baltic Provinces. Then, instead of the previous lecturer, two pro- 
fessors of the Russian language were forced upon the university. 
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Pupils of the Educational Institute at St. Petersburg, educated in 
purely military fashion, were thrust into all possible vacancies as 
teachers in the gymnasia and intermediate schools. The position of 
curator of the university, which had previously been held by men of 
Genman origin and culture, was given to one General Craffstroem. 

In spite of all these changes and the military spirit which was begin- 
ning to rule the university, Russia still managed to conceal the real 
significance of the facts. It was not till 1839 that men’s eyes were 
opened a good deal by an imperial order that all persons holding 
public offices in the Baltic Provinces must thenceforth be masters of 
the Russian tongue. This was in direct contravention of the Treaty 
of Nystadt ; but the agents of the Government adroitly explained that 
the measure, denounced as unwarrantable, was in reality designed by 
the Czar as the means of giving the German culture and superior in- 
telligence of the Livonians an opportunity of exerting their proper 
influence in contact with the rest of the Czar’s subjects. At about 
the same time, the publication of a famous despatch revealed still 
further the designs of Russia. Uwaroff, the Russian minister of 
public instruction, having paid a visit of inspection to Dorpat, had 
embodied the suggestions of his visit in a despatch to the Czar. This 
despatch had fallen into the hands of one of the German heads of the 
university, who subsequently caused it to be printed in Germany. 
The revelation was startling. Facts which had previously been attri- 
buted at most to an oversight were now seen to form part of a sys- 
tematically devised plan. The right of independent regulation of 
churches and schools, guaranteed by the Treaty of Nystadt, was seen 
to be dangerously threatened, and the nobles of all three of the Baltic 
Provinces protested. But a soft answer was ready, and unluckily the 
alarm aroused was too easily quieted by the Czar’s assurance that he 
would take care to protect the nobility in all their rights. This 
promise was the very cap-a-pie of carefulness, for there was indeed 
scarcely any necessity for the Czar to wear the mask any longer. 
Russian influence in the schools was now already assured, and other 
far weightier measures (which I pass over for the moment) were on 
the point of ripeness. 

Three years, in fact, did not pass from the date of these assurances 
before the Czar felt himself so well able to dispense with all further 
concealment that he dared to inflict upon the University of Dorpat, 
and thereby indirectly upon persons of the highest station in the land, 
the most open and direct of insults. It seems that a certain Dr. Ul- 
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mann, Rector of the University and Professor of Theology, had come 
under the disfavor of the Russian curator, Craffstroem. Thereupon 
the curator, by a series of false and malignant representations to 
the Minister of Public Instruction, secured Ulmann’s removal. The 
students, however, with whom Ulmann was very popular, made his 
departure the occasion of a hearty farewell, presented him with a 
memorial drinking-cup, and paraded the streets with shouts of “Vivat 
Ullmann!” This happened on a Thursday night. A courier was 
straightway despatched to St. Petersburg, and returning in all haste 
arrived on the Saturday morning with the Czar’s instructions. In 
accordance therewith, an extraordinary sitting of Professors was called 
on that very afternoon, when the following remarkable commands 
were read :— 

“Professor Ulmann, for having received a present from a deputa- 
tion contrary to Russian law, which demands the strictest integrity, 
will give up forthwith all office whatsoever and leave Dorpat. Pro- 
fessor Bunge, jurist, for having said in answer to a question of Rector 
Volkmann’s that nothing in Livonian law forbids the presentation of 
such a gift, will give up his professorship and remove to Casan. Rec- 
tor Volkmann, being not yet mature enough for his position, will lay 
down his office. The University Council will proceed at once to a 
new election. General Craffstroem, for insufficient watchfulness, loses 
his service-straps, which he has worn with honor for twenty-eight 
years. The drinking-cup is confiscated. The delegation of eight, 
who presented it, receive by special grace full pardon for having been 
led astray, but will be held responsible for order during the next six 
weeks, and on the first illegal occurrence will be transported to the 
Eastern Provinces.” } 

These commands were taken in hand at once by the police and ex- 
ecuted with all despatch. The wholesale nature of the attack, and the 
trivial causes that provoked it, showed plainly that the Russian Gov- 
ernment had only been waiting its chance to strike a mortal blow at 
German influence in Livland. 

If further confirmation of this design had been needed, the events 
which had meanwhile been transpiring elsewhere abundantly supplied 
it. The year 1840 was marked throughout Livland, and especially in 
the southeastern part adjacent to Russia, by a heavy failure of crops. 
The following spring found the people suffering from a scarcity not 
only of bread, but of seed-corn for their harvests. Suddenly in the 


1 From “ Ein Blatt aus Livlands Kirchengeschichte.” 
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most populous districts strangers appeared with highly-colored prints 
of a rich and fruitful land, and distributed songs in which the praises 
of this “free, warm land” were sung. This was what the Czar had for 
his good subjects, and the report was industriously spread that all who 
accepted the Czar’s faith would receive land for nothing, and even 
money to go to it. By the summer of 1841 the popular cry for bread 
had grown so loud that the Governor-general of the three Provinces 
found it necessary to visit Livland in person. As a result of his tour, 
two special inspectors were appointed by the Czar to report upon the 
condition and needs of the people in the autumn. Prince Urussoff 
was despatched to the Esthonian part of the land, and Count Buturlin 
to the Lettish. Urussoff arrived in Werro, the chief centre of the 
Esthonians, in September. Immediately two representatives of the 
peasantry of each estate were ordered to appear and lay before him 
their complaints. He held his sittings in a building which fronted on 
the market-place, and all day long delegates came, and a clamorous 
crowd gathered outside... Urussoff showed himself at the door, and 
through an interpreter asked the people what they wanted. At once 
the shout went up, “Give us the Czar’s faith!” It was well planned 
for the most part; but some of the hungriest yelled out, “Give us 
bread!” Urussoff protested that the Czar could never permit a 
change of faith to be imposed by the merely external ground. of 
hungey, but he should be glad to hear all the peasants had to say. 
So till late at night they crowded in upon him, relating all manner of 
grievances, and bringing samples of the wretched bread they had 
to eat, which were duly packed up, sealed, and (apparently) sent off 
to the Czar in their presence. To cap the climax, Urussoff embraced 
and kissed one of the Esthonians who related his grievances in Rus- 
sian. Such a mark of esteem had never been bestowed on them by 
their German masters, and the peasants verily believed their millen- 
nium was at hand. A similar trust in Russian help was duly instilled 
into the Letts through Buturlin’s efforts at Riga. 

The time, however, for attempting a general conversion of the 
Livonian peasants to the Russian Church was not yet come. But 
meanwhile the Russian authorities lost no opportunity to make them 
dissatisfied with their German masters, and to instil into them that un- 
willingness to work which brought them, if not to the verge of suffer- 
ing, at any rate to the need of help, and so made them ready victims 
of Russian promises. On one estate some forty peasants, poisoned by 
the new philosophy, openly rebelled and refused to work. They were 
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condemned by the local court to be publicly flogged through the streets. 
But the execution of this punishment was in the hands of the Russian 
soldiers, and their officers took care to let everybody see that the pris- 
oners were allowed to run ahead of the soldiers at such a distance that 
the blows, if they reached them at all, would be utterly without force. 
By many similar acts Russia steadily succeeded in persuading the 
peasantry that she was heartily interested in their welfare. Hence 
the agents who were still busy sounding the praises of the “warm, 
free land,” met with an ever-growing success, They even found them- 
selves joined in their labors by native converts, who were in fact so 
eagerly sought after that not even social disrepute, and iri one notori- 
ous instance not even the stigma of having been criminally convicted, 
prevented them from being received into the church and set to work 
as religious agents. The movement gave such good promise that the 
Russian Church hastened to establish in Pskoff, the province adjoin- 
ing Livland, a seminary for the education of the priesthood in the 
Esthonian tongue. A similar school in the Lettish tongue was 
opened at Riga;-and Riga was itself made the seat of a Russian 
bishop. The first bishop appointed was found to be too hot-headed a 
character for the delicate business entrusted to him, and his place was 
speedily supplied by Philaret, a man of great attainments and natural 
subtlety. The Governor-general of the three Provinces, a German, 
was also removed, and in his place a Russian, Golowin, was ap- 
pointed. Even the Czar Nicholas, says the author of the “ Blatt” already 
quoted, publicly called this man “a black soul.” 

Such were the preparations. It is not to be supposed that all 
these measures were undertaken without drawing the attention of the 
German clergy and the German nobles of Livland. But it is never- 
theless an astonishing fact that neither the clergy nor the nobility 
seem to have been roused by what was going on around them to any 
concerted plan of resistance. Heroic instances are recorded of Luth- 
eran priests who, at great personal risk and regardless of subsequent 
punishment, dared to interfere, and at the last moment actually held 
back their deluded parishioners from the faith they were on the point 
of adopting. But these were individual examples which counted for 
little against the working of the centralized plan of Russia. That 
plan gained in effectiveness with every day. More and more the 
religious epidemic spread throughout Livland, and with it the convic- 
tion among the people that by joining the Orthodox Church they 
should have land of their own, with no more church tithes or land ser- 
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vice. By the end of 1844 the crisis was imminent. In the spring of 
1845 came the first numerous conversion. But the crafty Philaret, to 
disarm suspicion, announced in the summer that applications for 
membership of the Russian Church, which by the Russian law must 
be presented six months before the applicant is received into the 
Church, would not be at that time any longer received. To present 
them, he hypocritically urged, might prove a serious interruption to 
the peasants’ regular summer work. But that they did continue to 
be received, and at that time more plentifully than ever, was a well- 
known fact. Even Russian officials, who had no religious station 
whatsoever, entered mightily into the good work. And suddenly the 
German population was startled with the news of conversions every- 
where. Right and left, in churches —and, where churches were want- 
ing, in barns and public houses—the Russian priests were busy 
confirming Esthonians and Letts in the Orthodox faith. Some 
came who in formal applications had already signed their willingness 
to join the new faith. Others came who had signed nothing but a 
paper written in Russian, which they did not understand, but which 
offered to all who signed it free land of the Czar. Many came who had 
signed nothing at all. But with applications or without them all 
were welcome. So tremendous was the crowd, that there were not 
enough brass confirmation-crosses to go round. Then the holy 
anointing oil gave out. But wooden crosses painted yellow, and 
common oil which had never been blessed by the Metropolitan, were 
brought into service; and so the good work was finished. Ina few 
brief weeks eighty thousand Livonians had been made members of 
the Russian Church. 

Such was the triumph of as contemptible a piece of imposture as 
ever received either the explicit direction or the unofficial sanction of 
any Government. Samson, the president of the Lutheran Consistory, 
protested that the whole business was an outrageous violation of 
the treaty. But his tardy words could not avert the miseries 
in store for the deluded peasants. The day of awakening soon 
came. Already in August, 1845, when the Governor-general of the 
Provinces passed through certain districts, his carriage was sur- 
rounded by numbers of the converted who asked what they were to 
get by the change, and begged with tears to be allowed to go back to 
the faith of their relatives and friends. Towards the beginning of 
1846 the popular revulsion had become general. I cannot pretend to 
recount the heart-rending experiences, many of them yet fresh in the 
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memories of the Livonians, by which those simple-minded peasants 
awoke to a perception of the false promises by which they had been 
deluded. Husbands without the knowledge of wives, wives without 
the knowledge of husbands, had been persuaded to adopt the new 
faith. Each now bitterly discovered that, in their ignorance of the 
laws controlling the Russian Church, they had assumed responsibili- 
ties which were destined to fill their families with disunion and grief. 
Peasants in some instances had gone so far as to sell everything they 
had and start for Russia, in the conviction that once there the Rus- 
sians would provide for them. The delusion was quickly and painfully 
dispelled when they found themselves sent home again, saved from starv- 
. ing only by the charity of rich people on the road, and arriving at last 
to find their farms apportioned to new tenants. Even those who stayed 
at home fared scarcely better, for their conversion had brought with 
it unexpected burdens. So long as the religious epidemic was in 
progress, all the means for aiding its diffusion had been supplied by 
the Russian Church. But now that the fruits of this outlay were 
secured, the Government insisted that the converted should pay for 
their own priests, build their own churches, and inaugurate and main- 
tain an entire church-system. This heaped a double burden on the 
tenants. For their conversion had not absolved them from the Liv- 
onian law which made the payment of church tithes to the Lutheran 
Church obligatory, and to these the taxes of the Russian Church 
were now to be added. Under this double load the peasant kept 
continually in hot water with the Russian Church; and the landed 
proprietor, who naturally wished to avoid being involved in such com- 
plications attended often by responsibilities, soon came to regard his 
converted tenant as an object to be got rid of as speedily as possible. 
Diminished chance of employment was thus added to the poor 
wretches’ doubled taxes. Besides all this, when advice and spiritual 
consolation were most needed, the peasants found themselves for the 
most part under priests who spoke nothing but Russian, and so could 
give them ceremonies and shows and all the glitter of the Russian 
Church, but, as ¢hey put it, “ nothing for the heart.” 

Painful and exasperating as all these evils were, they were enor- 
mously aggravated by the reflection that to find relief by renouncing 
the Orthodox and adopting again the Lutheran faith was now abso- 
lutely impossible. By a Russian law, which is as binding upon every 
Russian subject to-day as it was thirty-five years ago upon the 
Livonians, every member of the Orthodox Church is prohibited, 
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under penalty of criminal punishment, from exchanging the Orthodox 
faith for any other. Violation of this law subjects the guilty to trans- 
portation to Siberia and confiscation of property. Even the privilege 
of attending, without formally rejoining, the Lutheran Church was 
denied to the Livonians ; for the law again forbids any heterodox 
pastor to minister to the Orthodox, under penalty of being perma- 
nently deprived of the right to preach. The inflictions which the 
Livonians had taken upon themselves were incurred, too, by their 
children ; for it was, and it remains, a criminal offence for an Orthodox 
parent to bring up his child as a member of any other communion. 
The Livonians felt this bitterly. In many families only one of the 
parents had been converted to the new religion, but that alone was 
sufficient to make all the children Orthodox; and the Lutheran pastor 
who ventured to baptize a child of such parentage did so at the cost 
of his office. There was, however, one remedy to which the Livonians 
might have recourse. By the Treaty of Nystadt the State Church of 
Livland was acknowledged to be Lutheran, and the Greek Orthodox 
Church held the place of a tolerated creed. Russian law, on the other 
hand, provided that illegitimate children should be regarded as belong- 
ing to the Church of the land. Here was the Livonians’ opportunity. 
Refusing to be married by priests, they would select one of their own 
number to perform the marriage rite; and the marriage being invalid 
in the eyes of the law the children were illegitimate, and so escaped 
being members of the Orthodox Church. But if by this device the 
Livonians to some extent found relief from the penalties of their 
conversion, the benefit was confined to a few, for the Russian authori- 
ties quickly interfered ; and even if they had not, the practice of civil 
marriage could scarcely have become wide-spread among a peasantry 
by whom the marriage ceremony of the church was regarded with an 
almost superstitious reverence. So the struggle, though often violent, 
was hopeless and short-lived. In the records of the Russian criminal 
court a case may be read in which an Orthodox priest, struggling with 
a mother for the possession of her babe, wrenched the child’s arm 
from the shoulder, and was punished simply by removal to another 
province. The grip of the Russian Church fastened upon Livland, 
and in spite of the writhing did not relax. The province, which for 
more than a hundred years had preserved its integrity, learned at 
last what it was to be Russified. 

Here, then, my narrative ends. From the point of view of litera- 
ture it shows, as I said at the beginning, what elements of tragedy 
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the Church throws, like a shadow, upon Russian life. But the 
Livonian episode has also its political side. It presents the Russian 
Church in its true character, as a political instrument of the Czar. 
All, therefore, who are interested in watching Russia’s progress in 
Europe towards Constantinople, or in Asia towards India, will do well 
to remember that, for the purpose of giving stability to conquests, 
such an implement as the Russian Church is in the hands of no other 
European Power. 


ALFRED A. WHEELER. 
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ie some extent the colloquial language of our country shares 

with the English dialects the archaic character of which we 
spoke in a previous article, and, as might be expected, for much the 
same cause. It is natural, therefore, that the likeness between the 
two should be seen most strikingly in the speech of the uneducated. 
In both, the common words and phrases which we are wont to look 
upon as vulgarisms were sometimes in use in the literary language 
to a period comparatively late, and have merely been displaced and 
driven out by other expressions. In most instances, however, they 
go back to an age in which dialects abounded, when as yet no literary 
language existed which was regarded as a standard to which all must 
conform. Various ways of pronunciation, of spelling, and of expres- 
sion existed side by side. All were of equal authority ; at least, none 
had a right to assume to itself any special superiority. But as great 
writers appeared and found admirers and imitators, the words, forms, 
and phrases they used came gradually to be looked upon as the ones 
to be preferred, and finally as the only ones to be endured. The others, 
once of equal and perhaps still earlier of greater credit, sank slowly out 
of use among the educated, and were preserved, if preserved at all, by 
the lower classes. The selection made by the literary language was 
not necessarily a survival of the fittest. It was determined in great 
measure by accidental circumstances, such as the place of birth and 
breeding of authors widely read and studied, and the social and lin- 
guistic influences to which they were exposed. From the very nature 
of things, therefore, the selection was to a large extent arbitrary ; 
certainly it was conducted on no fixed principle. The result is that 
our literary speech is full of inconsistencies. The language of low 
life, for illustration, has preserved for us again, as a preposition, in- 
stead of against. With us it usually has the pronunciation agin. 
Etymologically the form is perfectly correct. It goes back to the 
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earliest known period in the history of our tongue. It has been 
employed by some of the greatest of our early writers, if not by all. 
But its use now would be a convincing proof of the lack of proper 
training, or, more strictly speaking, of the existence of vulgar associa- 
tions. But the literary language, with thorough inconsistency, uses 
the preposition among, as well as amongst, and indeed prefers it ; while 
alongst, corresponding to against, and once in use, has now entirely 
given place to a/ong, corresponding with again. Take even a more 
conspicuous illustration. It is with us a gross vulgarism to say our’'n 
for ours. But it is a mere accident that we did not employ the 
former word and look upon the latter as corrupt. There was a time 
when neither of them was correct; there was again a time when 
both were correct; then came the time when the literary language, 
making a selection, chose the form which ended in s instead of that 
which ended in x, and relegated the latter entirely to the language 
of low life. 

Illustrations such as these are necessary in order to show the falsity 
of the notion, which once was held by many and is still entertained by 
some persons, that there exists, stowed away somewhere, a pure and 
perfect ideal of our speech, independent and in fact entirely outside 
of present good usage; that this ideal is kept as a sort of rare and 
precious deposit by certain classes in England, and in particular by 
certain members of those classes ; and that, in consequence, any word 
or expression which is not familiar to these guardians of English 
undefiled has about it, from that very fact, an ineradicable taint of 
depravity. This belief is apparently held at present more strongly 
on the other side of the water than on this. Our colloquial language, 
being somewhat archaic, has reacted to a slight extent upon our 
language of literature ; and the pointing out of those usages unknown 
to himself seems often to be regarded as the most pressing duty of 
the English reviewer of an American book. It cannot be denied that 
wherever the highest degree of cultivation and refinement has been 
reached, wherever the power of expression is most sedulously studied, 
wherever the greatest number of good speakers and writers flourish, 
there will always be found the highest standard of any living 
tongue. It need not be denied that in these respects the speech of 
England has been superior to that of America; but this is a supe- 
riority which has been long declining relatively, and we have a right 
to expect that in process of time it will decline absolutely. It is, 
moreover, important to bear in mind that the superiority of the speech 
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of a country, as a whole, does not at all imply that the speech of 
particular persons is'superior ; and in this, as in other things, it is 
usually those who have the least right who make the stoutest preten- 
sions. It is in general a safe rule to follow, in discussions of ques- 
tions of usage, that the positiveness of the assertion is in nearly exact 
proportion to the ignorance of the one who makes it. 

It is these words, meanings, and phrases which are found in the 
older literature of England or in its living dialects, that constitute 
the great differences between the cultivated speech of the one country 
and that of the other. But though many of them are heard with us 
in the language of conversation, comparatively few make their way, 
even here, into the language of literature. As they are importations, 
their existence does not. show any radical divergence between the 
tongues of the two peoples. Strictly speaking, they have no right 
to be termed Americanisms; and it is quite as doubtful if that title 
can justly be applied to the new words and meanings originating 
here, which denote matters and customs national in their character 
and objects peculiar to this country. These are American contribu- 
tions to the common language rather than Americanisms proper. 
Congress and senate, the executive, dime and eagle, nullification and 
mileage are terms which belong exclusively, in the signification we 
give them, either to our political system or to the conflicts which 
have marked its history. But though they arose with us, the con- 
sideration of them is not confined to us. The same remark is true 
of objects not known before the discovery of the country. The 
names given by the original inhabitants to various articles of dress and 
use, and to the place of abode —like moccasin, tomahawk, wampum, 
and wigwam, even the phrases to “bury the hatchet,” to “march in 
Indian file” — can be called Americanisms only in the sense that adge- 
bra, alcohol, and.almanac are called Arabic. The contact, moreover, 
with various nations of Europe oy this continent has added to our 
vocabulary a number of new expressions, some of which have become 
a part of the universal speech. To the French we owe the introduc- 
tion, for instance, of bayou, calumet, portage, and prairie; to the 
Spaniards of adobe, canyon, stampede, and ranch. They have become 
thoroughly established in the literary language of both countries, 
because there are no terms to take their place. That any one hap- 
pens to be ignorant of their employment and meaning is a proof not 
of their lack of existence, but of his lack of knowledge. It is not 
from these, again, that any divergence in speech can arise ; and, as in 
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the previous cases, these are mainly borrowings, not original creations. 
It is to our public life that we owe many, and perhaps the majority, 
of the most characteristic words and phrases, which are not imported, 
but are the direct growth of the soil. If these continued to live and 
to be confined to us, there might be danger that in process of time 
wide differences would spring up in the speech of the two countries ; 
for the same influences are at work in both, though under different 
conditions in each. So wide-spread is the interest in politics 
among the members of the English-speaking race, so intense is the 
feeling aroused, that there is everything to stimulate invention. No 
great contest takes place with us which does not add to the current 
speech expressions often of marked aptness and force. Most of them 
die with the occasion which gave them birth ; but some become per- 
manent additions to the language of literature. A large number of 
the terms which spring up in the discussion of public questions are 
figurative. That fact is, indeed, the source of their strength and of 
their rapid prevalence, as a single word or phrase thus conveys to 
the common mind a definiteness of meaning which a statement 
stretching through a dozen sentences could never rival for clearness, 
far less for vigor. In the invention of these we have been fruitful. 
“Wire-pulling” may be as old in name as it is in practice; but 
“axe-grinding,” “ pipe-laying,” “log-rolling,” to “be on the fence,” 
to “come out flat-footed,’ — these are wholly our own. That fierce 
war of opposing civilizations, the great Antislavery conflict, was par- 
ticularly remarkable for the terms of denunciation to which it gave 
rise. ‘“ Dough-face,” “mudsill,” to “be shaky,” to “be weak-kneed,” 
to “lack backbone,” — these were but a few of the words and phrases 
which were flung back and forth by the actors in that angry drama; 
while the euphemism, on the other hand, of “ peculiar domestic insti- 
tution,” as applied to Slavery, was as singular, from one point of view, 
as was the expression “ underground railway” from another. 

Usages such as these do certainly suggest the possibility of an 
eventual wide divergence in the speech of the two countries. Even 
more is such a possibility indicated by the employment of the same 
word in different senses. In the latter case the change often springs 
from natural causes. No better example of this can be found than 
in the meaning we give to corn. This is a word common to all the 
Germanic languages, and is the most general term for grain which is 
employed for food. In addition to this its strict use, most Teutonic 
peoples are in the habit of specializing the signification of it, and 
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denoting by it their most important cereal. Thus, besides its regular 
meaning, it stands in northern and central Germany for rye ; in Fran- 
conia, Swabia, and most of Switzerland, for spelt; in Scotland, for 
oats; in Sweden and Ireland, for barley ; while in this country the 
term has been so universally appropriated to maize that we are begin- 
ning to lose sight of the primitive sense of the word. In this case 
the cause of the variation is clear ; in other cases it is obscure, owing 
to our lack of knowledge of the historic conditions under which the 
new meaning arose. Calico, for instance, is in England a plain cotton 
cloth: with us it is a printed cloth of the same material. The history 
of the manufacture of the article in this country would probably make 
known to us the circumstances under which the difference of usage 
sprang up. But undoubtedly the most striking illustration of diver- 
gence between the tongues of the two peoples is to be found in the 
railway nomenclature of each. The variations in this, which have 
often been remarked, are collected, though not completely, by Mr. 
Bartlett ; and taken together they present a somewhat curious picture. 
Ordinarily the nation which gives birth to a great invention, or makes 
a new application of one already existing, is almost certain to impose 
the terms employed by it upon all countries which borrow either the 
invention or the application. But the modern method of trans- 
portation by rail, though first introduced in England, was so speedily 
adopted and so widely used here, that a different terminology seems 
to have arisen at once in the two countries and to have maintained 
itself since. Our car is their carriage; our bumper their buffer ; 
our grade, their gradient ; our fireman, their stoker ; our engineer, their 
engine-driver ; our conductor, their guard; our frog, their crossing- 
plate ; our switching, their shunting ; and our freight-train, their goods- 
train. The list might be largely extended, but enough has been 
given to show how remarkable is the variation ; and when we add to 
it that our trains run to the right and theirs to the left, the divergence 
of usage and of use, in the case of this particular invention, becomes 
very conspicuous. 

There is another change at work in the language as employed in 
this country, which belongs rather to the grammar than to the lexicon. 
During the sixteenth century a distinction between the use of sha// 
and wi// as auxiliaries sprang up in England, and finally established 
itself there. It never extended itself, however, to Scotland or to 
Ireland. It was brought to this country, and up to a late period was 
preserved unimpaired in the States of the Northeast; in the South 
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and West it seems never to have become firmly fixed. This dis- 
tinction is with us breaking down everywhere. It is, indeed, so fine 
and delicate that, generally speaking, if not acquired in childhood, it 
will never be acquired at all. The emigrant rarely, perhaps never, 
learns it; and under the Hibernian and Teutonic influences which 
at present surround our early years the imported ignorance is gradu- 
ally prevailing over the native knowledge. The child who, during 
the most impressionable period of life, daily hears the two words con- 
founded may not, when he reaches manhood, find it difficult to com- 
prehend the difference between them ; but he will lack that almost 
unconscious sense of the right employment of each which is essential 
to the preservation of pure idiomatic usage. The distinction between 
these two auxiliaries is with us undoubtedly breaking down, as has 
been said: whether it will break down utterly, or whether it will 
regain what has been lost, are questions for the future to determine. 
To those who take the pessimistic view it may be some slight con- 
solation that, in the opinion of certain scholars, the distinction is an 
arbitrary, an unnecessary, and, indeed, an absurd one. Mr. Marsh in 
particular characterizes it as a “verbal quibble” which “now answers 
no intellectual purpose ;”” but he unquestionably forgot its value in 
controversy in enabling one disputant to twit his opponent with a 
deficiency of early education. Against this manifest deviation from 
the best existing usage there is one set-off with which the soul of the 
jealous patriot can solace itself; there is one point in which he can 
feel that his country is pre-eminent: an English vulgarism, the 
most widely-spread vulgarism of all, has never been transported to 
this country ; or if it has been, it has failed to survive. This is the 
addition to or omission from the beginning of words or syllables of 4, — 
a letter which has probably given more trouble to speakers than any 
other half-dozen combined. At this day its pronunciation is in Eng- 
land, as Mr. Ellis expresses it, “a sort of social shibboleth.” Nor is 
the difficulty with it a new one; it goes back to an early period in the 
history of the language. AH, indeed, seems always to have been a 
kind of free lance in the field of letters ; and its mysterious appear- 
ance in words where it was not expected, and disappearance from those 
where it was, is one of the most inexplicable of the phenomena which 
at first perplex the student of our older literature. The variations 
of usage in respect to it left traces of themselves for a long time in 
the literary language, although most of these have disappeared or are 
now disappearing. But no difficulty in the use of this letter is known 
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in this country. So far as it is concerned, the speech of the unedu- 
cated differs not in the slightest from that of the educated. From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, no native American, however humble or 
ignorant, adds an & where it does not properly belong, or omits one 
where it does ; and the fact that he does not do either is, under the 
circumstances, singular and hard to explain. 

It is variations such as those given above that certainly do sug- 
gest, as has been said, the possibility of eventual wide divergence 
between the languages of the two countries. Had the situation con- 
tinued to be what it was in the seventeenth century, this possibility 
might have been turned into a probability, and might even at this time 
have been in process of becoming a reality. But whatever danger 
there may have been in the past of such a result, there is no danger of 
it now. The two countries, so far from receding from one another in 
respect to speech, are tending rapidly to approach. Some phonetic 
variation, due mainly to inheritance or to differences of climate, there 
is always likely to be ; and it seems correct enough to say that the 
American voice, in general, is pitched upon a higher key than the 
English. But other variations, so far from increasing, are steadily 
diminishing. This is clearly owing to the operation of two causes 
which have never before in the history of the world been so potent and 
in consequence so productive of wide-reaching effects. These are the 
action and reaction of a common literature, the readers and creators 
of which are steadily increasing in numbers in both countries ; and, 
perhaps even more than this, the facility, frequency, and rapidity of 
modern communication, which has the inevitable result of making the 
peculiarities of expression prevailing among one people familiar not 
alone to the eyes, but to the ears of the other. These are con- 
ditions which never before existed as they exist now ; and with every 
year they grow in importance. The consequences which follow from 
them in assimilating the speech of the two countries are seen and 
acknowledged by every intelligent observer. Our Americanisms, we 
are told with many a groan, are making their way into those sacred 
receptacles of pure idiomatic speech, “the leading Reviews and most 
respectable publications” of England. But the influence the other 
way has been naturally and always far stronger. New words and ex- 
pressions, new meanings of old words which spring up in the mother 
country, find their way to us, in most cases, very rapidly. So rapidly, 
indeed, does the transmission take place that often the original creation 
is ascribed to us. But instances of slow adoption make the influence 
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of one speech upon the other more easily marked ; and an illustration 
can be given of this process actually going on before our eyes. 
There is at present in England, and has been for some time past, a 
wide use of directly and immediately in the sense of “as soon as.” 
This usage strikes most Americans as a gross impropriety, and 
it is prevented from seeming to them a vulgarism only by the 
bigness and high,polite nature of the words employed, — directly and 
immediately being altogether too respectable and ponderously poly- 
syllabic ever to be called vulgar. Probably, however, it would have 
been more correct to use the past tense instead of the present, and 
say it struck most Americans as an impropriety ; for these two 
words are now so frequently found in this sense in the works of 
popular English authors, if not in those of the best, that this 
signification of them has become known, if not familiar, to most 
readers in this country. It can, indeed, be occasionally met with in 
some of our own writers ; and it is not unlikely that its adoption by 
all wilt be merely a question of time. It is needless to multiply illus- 
trations similar to the foregoing. One fact will prove the assertion 
as well as a thousand which might be quoted. 

We may therefore safely conclude that, under the peculiar condi- 
tions of modern life, there is not the slightest prospect of any serious 
divergence ever taking place between the tongues of England and 
America. Yet it is unquestionably true that in the colloquial speech 
of each country there will always be slight variations, because the 
influences which operate upon each are often different in character. 
The only point upon which it is important to insist is, that, while these 
divergences will certainly continue to manifest themselves, they 
will be neither extensive nor lasting. They are nothing more than 
eddies in that general stream of tendency which is steadily moving 
on to the result of bringing into perfect accord the speech of the 
two peoples. Even more temporary are some characteristics which 
are imputed, with more or less justice, to the language as used in this 
country ; for they belong entirely to temporary phases of the national 
life. That tendency to exaggeration and extravagant assertion, which 
goes ordinarily under the name of ¢ad/-talk or hifalutin, is something 
that belongs to all raw and untrained communities. It springs partly 
from an uneasy vanity, seeking for a recognition of that position to 
which it does not feel itself to be really entitled, and which endeavors 
in consequence to make up for the lack of its confidence by the loud- 
ness of its claim ; partly, again, it springs from pure ignorance of the 
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best to be found elsewhere,—the best both in execution and in 
expression. But any such characteristic is a mere accident of growth, 
harmless, though usually disagreeable, and is certain to disappear 
with the progress of wider knowledge, of higher cultivation, and of 
purer taste. No observant man needs to be told how, in this respect, 
the America of to-day differs from the America of even thirty years 
ago. . 

There perhaps is nothing marking the English spoken in this 
country which gives rise to so much concern as the asserted preva- 
lence of slang; certainly there is nothing more common than the 
deprecation of its use. It is often spoken of as the chief danger 
which threatens the English tongue, at least as employed by us, 
Most of us have probably heard or read assertions to that effect, 
many of us have possibly made such assertions ourselves; yet no 
evidence has ever been brought forward to show that more slang is 
produced or used in this country than in England. That what is 
produced here is far more racy, varied, and vigorous is plain enough 
from the appreciation it meets there. But even if it be conceded that 
our soil is more favorable to its growth, that need not be looked upon 
as a great calamity. Slang performs an important and, indeed, a nec- 
essary part in the development of speech. Expression has always a 
tendency to become weak in the literary language, just as, unfortu- 
nately, the individual in the process of becoming civilized is too apt to 
gain gentleness at the expense of vigor. Less power is felt in some 
way to exist in the words, and so close is the relation between the 
thought and the garment with which it is clothed that the former seems 
often to share in the flimsiness of the latter. It is this gradual process 
of weakenings which slang comes in to counteract. The word is new, 
but the thing is old. Slang is the great feeder of vigorous expression ; 
for in its very nature it is an effort to state more concisely and more 
strongly what the established speech is felt to say too diffusively and too 
feebly. Of course, it is not an unmixed benefit. Much of it is silly; 
much of it is vulgar; most of it is worthless: but from the countless 
words and phrases which spring up in communities where men think 
and act earnestly the literary language, with almost infallible instinct, 
will gain something to recruit its own exhausted energies and to impart 
to its expression additional fitness and force. If this view be correct, 
those who are indulging in slang, both in season and out of season, 
should not be looked upon altogether as the nuisances which they are 
usually regarded as being. They are simply performing a proper and 
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indispensable office in keeping before the minds of others the numer- 
ous words and phrases from which a few are to be selected for per- 
petuation and use ; and the disgust with which they sometimes inspire 
us is due to our imperfect conception of their true character and of 
the true nature of the work they perform. Unconscious, and at times 
apparently imbecile instruments in the development of speech, they 
are the victims of a law whose sweep they are powerless to resist, 
the martyrs of a cause they have not the capacity to comprehend ; 
but were we to be deprived of the expressions, originally slang, which 
have been brought in by their painstaking and self-sacrificing efforts, 
we should lose many of the most forcible and necessary, and what seem 
to us now to be the purest words and phrases of the English tongue. 
Addison deplored and Swift denounced the use of mod, originally a 
mere colloquial fragment of mobile vulgus. At this day, were we to 
give up the word, we should hardly know how to designate the thing. 

Considerations such as these make clear the just weight to be 
placed upon much verbal criticism of which language is the subject. 
So long as such criticism is based upon imperfect knowledge, or 
imperfect conception of the principles which underlie the development 
of speech, it is worse than worthless. It is often the outcome of 
unmeaning prejudices, or more frequently of a verbal squeamishness, 
which is always apt to affect powerfully men whose linguistic sense 
is only half-trained. The value of new words or new uses of old 
words depends very much upon their utility, very little upon the 
circumstances in which they came into being, and not at all upon 
the place where they originate. Yet this last has been, and to some 
extent still is, the leading consideration with many. Up to the period 
of our civil war, it may be said in general terms that the assumption 
always was, even with ourselves, that the use of an Americanism was 
improper ; and, for that matter, the opinion of an English critic upon 
the language of a work produced here had far more weight than the 
opinion of a much better informed critic in this country. Political 
dependence was shattered at the Revolution ; but intellectual depend- 
ence remained. This was signally manifested by that dreadful pro- 
priety which characterized the works of some of our early and best- 
known authors,—that so-called accuracy, purity, and perfection of 
form in which those writers excel who are the slaves and not the 
masters of speech. The language was always on its good behavior ; 
its monotonous correctness never ran counter to the most senseless 
of grammatical or verbal prejudices; or if it did, the blunder was 
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never due to indifference or inattention, but to pure, unadulterated 
ignorance. Had this continued to go on unchecked, general weakness 
would in time have reached the point of universal flabbiness. But 
the sharp tones of national suffering came in to re-enforce powerfully 
the few other agencies that were at work. It not only developed the 
strength of national character, but broke effectually the illegitimate 
sway of foreign opinion. It may be a question, indeed, if the re- 
action has not gone too far. Nothing can mark more completely the 
change of feeling which has come over this country than the manner 
in which the subject of language is now discussed. 

In the early part of this century there was a deference to English 
criticism, no matter from what source it came, which was fairly abject 
in its humility; a disposition to weigh the value of words, not by 
their inherent fitness, but by the fancies or prejudices of some name- 
less contributor to some now forgotten Review. The first vocabulary 
of Americanisms which appeared as a separate work was prepared by 
Mr. John Pickering, and was published at Boston in 1816. Mr. 
Pickering was an educated and estimable gentleman, devoted during 
most of his life to literary pursuits, and, as things were. then, was 
justly looked upon as a fine linguist, at least for us. In the com- 
pilation of his work he had not the least idea of being amusing ; on 
the contrary, it seemed to him that he was engaged in very serious 
business. But there is no reading more entertaining in a certain way 
than the preface to his book and the preliminary essay, for lying 
heavy on his heart was that solemn work of preserving that purity of 
the language which still makes life a burden to so many. He feared’ 
that our tongue would deviate so far from that of the mother country 
that we should need translations from their classic writers; he 
grieved that so many corruptions had crept into our English as to 
become the subject of much animadversion and regret among the 
learned of Great Britain; he was anxious that our scholars should 
lose no time in endeavoring to restore our speech to its pristine 
purity, —and to do this they were carefully to note and indignantly to 
discountenance every unauthorized expression, and in particular those 
words and phrases which were mentioned by English authors of 
reputation — and by them he meant the writers for the Reviews — as 
words with which they were unacquainted. He repelled, almost with 
resentment, the charge that we had a settled design to effect an entire 
change in the language ; but he thought that there was great danger 
of our continuing to use antiquated words which our forefathers had 
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brought in centuries before, and of giving new meanings to old words. 
Mr. Pickering’s sense of the ridiculous was not very keen ; but there 
did dawn upon him at times a suspicion that the illustrious-obscure 
persons who furnished most of the matter which made up the Reviews 
might possibly not be the highest authorities on points of language. 
But he had the fortune — or misfortune — to have two English friends, 
gentlemen of education, whom he was accustomed to consult ; and 
any glimmering ray of sense on this subject that shot into his own 
mind was sure to be effectually dispelled after an unsuccessful effort 
to transmit it through the opaque darkness in which their intellects 
were involved. They acknowledged, indeed, that from having re- 
sided in America for a long time their ears had lost much of that 
fine sensibility to deviations from the pure English idiom which 
once would have enabled them to pronounce with decision in cases 
where they now felt doubt; but in the plenary inspiration of the 
Reviews they undertook to brace up his failing faith. These, to be 
sure, were not absolutely infallible. They sometimes erred them- 
selves in the introduction of new expressions: for instance, it was 
pointed out that in one of them the word heartlessness occurs. This 
was certainly a very serious lapse ; but, as it was consolingly remarked, 
something must be forgiven to rapid eloquence. 

The student of language has to plod his way through many a dreary 
desert of just such drivel as this ; but we ought in fairness to remember 
how little knowledge existed anywhere at that time as to the causes 
which bring about the development or decline of speech. Indeed, 
there has not been any too marked improvement in the discussion of 
the subject since. Even in works of the same nature as Mr. Pickering’s 
the old leaven still remains. The introduction to Mr. Bartlett's “ Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms ” winds up, in a manner reminding one of the 
language of a wine-merchant’s advertisement, with the declaration that 
it is not likely that the pure old idiomatic English style can ever be 
restored in this country. One thing, at any rate, is certain as con- 
nected with this heart-rending statement: the pure old idiomatic Eng- 
lish style, whatever may be the precise nature of that particular brand, 
will never be acquired by any one who writes on a subject he knows 
nothing about; and that will be a very effectual bar to the attainment 
of it by most men who have undertaken to decide for us what words 
and phrases we shall use, and what we shall not. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the degeneracy of a language 
is the direct result of the degeneracy of the men who speak it, and of 
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nothing else. When they become feeble or corrupt, it will become feeble 
and corrupt. Language is nothing but the vehicle by which we convey 
our thought or lack of thought, nothing but the form through which 
our feelings find expression. It necessarily rises and falls, not merely 
with the nature of the thought it is used to convey or the kind of 
feeling it is employed to express, but far more than either with the 
character of the men whose chief instrument it is for making known 
to the world what they really are. For its fullest development, there- 
fore, it must rest upon lofty ideas of personal and national honor, 
upon the highest cultivation of which the individual is capable, upon 
the consciousness of great achievements performed and of great re- 
sources possessed by the race to which it belongs. This considera- 
tion is sufficient to show that it is men who need our first attention, 
and not their method of expression. He who seeks to preserve the 
purity of the English tongue in America will never do anything 
effective towards it by insisting that this word or phrase must be 
used and not that ; that this pronunciation shall be adopted and not 
some other; that this particular rule of syntax shall be vigorously 
observed, and that anathema shall fall on all who violate it. All these, 
it is true, may be well enough, although they have often been ill enough ; 
but in their best estate such methods merely skim the surface, — 
they have no relation to the inner life of speech. The roots of 
development or decay go far deeper than this; they strike down 
to the very sources of moral and intellectual ruin or regeneration, 
both in the person and in the nation. The preservation of the purity 
of language, fortunately, has never been and never can be in the 
hands of di/ettanti students of speech or of professed scholars. The 
most they can do is for a while to retard the inevitable. It is 
the men, whoever they be and whatever their station, who strive 
to realize for themselves the highest intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of which their natures are capable, who are the real guardians 
of any tongue. If they degenerate, it is not grammarians or verbal 
critics that can save from degeneracy the language they speak ; if 
they go on steadily growing in intellect, in virtue, and in power, 
nothing, on the other hand, can prevent that language from sharing in 
the progress they make and the glory they gain. 

T. R. Lounssury. 




















CONSIDERATIONS ON THE COPYRIGHT 
QUESTION. 


ADDRESSED TO AN AMERICAN FRIEND. 


bea were taking leave of me the other day, Colonel, when I re- 
ceived from the United States a copy of a pirated edition of one 
of my books. I threw it into the waste-paper basket, with an ex- 
pression of opinion which a little startled you. As we shook hands 
at parting, you said, “ When you are cool, my friend, I should like to 
be made acquainted with your sentiments on the copyright question.” 
I am cool now —and here are my sentiments. 

I shall ask permission to introduce my remarks in a manner which 
will be personally interesting to you, by relating a little anecdote con- 
nected with the early history of your own family. 


I. 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century, one of your ancestors, 
voyaging with the illustrious Hendrick Hudson, got leave of absence 
from the ship, and took a walk on Manhattan Island, in the days 
before the Dutch settlement. He was possessed, as I have heard you 
say, of great ability in the mechanical arts. Among the articles of 
personal property which he had about him was a handsome watch, 
made by himself, and containing special improvements of his own 
invention, 

The good man sat down to rest and look about him, at a pleasant 
and pastoral spot,— now occupied, it may be interesting to you to 
know, by a publishing-house in the city of New York. Having 
thoroughly enjoyed the cool breeze and the bright view, he took out 
his watch to see how the time was passing. At the same moment 
an Iroquois chief — whose name has, I regret to say, escaped my 
memory — passed that way, accompanied by a suitable train of fol- 
lowers. He observed the handsome watch; snatched it out of the 
stranger’s hand, and then and there put it into the Indian substitute 
for a pocket, — the name of which, after repeated efforts, I find myself 
unable to spell. 
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Your ancestor, a man of exemplary presence of mind, counted the 
number of the chief's followers, perceived that resistance on his 
single part would be a wilful casting away of his own valuable life, 
and wisely decided on trying the effect of calm remonstrance. 

“Why do you take my watch away from me, sir?” he inquired. 

The Indian answered with dignity, “ Because I want it.” 

“ May I ask why you want it ?” 

The Indian checked off his reasons on his fingers. “First, because 
I am not able to make such a watch as yours. Secondly, because 
your watch is an article likely to be popular among the Indians, 
Thirdly, because the popularity of the watch will enable me to sell 
it with considerable advantage to myself. Is my white brother 
satisfied ?” 

Your ancestor answered that he was not satisfied. “The thing 
you have taken from me,” he said, “is the product of my own inven- 
tion and my own handiwork. It is my watch.” 

The Indian touched his substitute for a pocket. “Pardon me,” he 
replied, “it is mine now.” 

Your ancestor began to lose his temper ; he reiterated his assertion : 
“T say my watch is my lawful property.” 

The noble savage reasoned with him. “ Possibly your watch is 
protected in Holland,” he said. “It is not protected in America. 
There is no watch-right treaty, sir, between my country and yours.” 

“ And, on that account, you are not ashamed to steal my watch ?” 

“On that account, Iam not ashamed to steal your watch. Good 
morning.” 

The prototypes of modern persons have existed in past ages. The 
Indian chief was the first American publisher. Your ancestor was 
the parent of the whole European family of modern authors. 


II. 


You and I, Colonel, are resolved to look this copyright question 
fairly in the face. Suppose we look at it from the historical point of 
view, to begin with. 

The Dutch emigrants settled on Manhattan Island about two hundred 
and fifty years ago. They might have “pirated” the island, on the 
ground that it was not protected by treaty. But they were too honest 
to commit an act of theft : they asked the Indians to mention their price. 
The Indians mentioned twenty-four dollars. The noble Dutchmen 
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paid, —and a very good price, too, for a bit of uncultivated ground, with 
permission to remove your “ wigwam” to the neighboring continent. 

In due course of time arose the Dutch city of New Amsterdam. 
Civilization made its appearance on Manhattan Island; and with 
Civilization came Law. Acting as the agent of Justice, Law pro- 
tected property. In those days of moral improvement, if an Indian 
stole a Dutchman’s watch he committed an offence, and he was pun- 
ished accordingly, — for, observe, a watch was now property. 

Later dates brought their changes with them. The English forced 
themselves into the Dutchmen’s places. New Amsterdam became 
New York. As time went on, a foolish English king and an ob- 
stinate English government were deservedly beaten in a trial of 
strength with the descendants of the first English settlers. The 
Republic of the United States started on its great career. With 
peace came the arts of peace. The American author rose benignly 
on the national horizon. And what did the American Government 
do? 

The American Government, having all other property duly pro- 
tected, bethought itself of the claims of literature; and, looking 
towards old Europe, saw that the work of a man’s brains, produced in 
the form of a book, had been at last recognized as that man’s property 
by the law. Congress followed this civilized example, and recognized 
and protected the published work of an American citizen as being 
that citizen’s property. 

Having thus provided for the literary interests of its own people 
within its own geographical limits, Congress definitively turned its 
back on all further copyright proceedings in the Old World. After a 
certain lapse of time, the three greatest nations in the continent of 
Europe — France, Germany, and Italy —agreed with England that 
an act of justice to literature still remained to be done. Treaties of 
international copyright were accordingly exchanged between these 
States ; and an author's right of property in his work was now recog- 
nized in other countries than his own. 

With this honorable example set before it by other Governments, 
what has the Government of the United States done? Nothing! . 
To this day it refuses to the literary property of other people the 
protection which it gives to the literary property of its own people. 
To this day, the President and Congress of America remain content 
to contemplate the habitual perpetration, by American citizens, of the 
act of theft. 
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III. 


Having now done with our historical survey,—in plainer words, 
having now got at our facts,—we may conveniently confront the 
grand question: Why does the Government of the United States 
refuse to foreign writers the copyright in their works which it con- 
cedes to the works of its own citizens? Are there any insuperable 
difficulties in the way? 

Colonel, when honest men perceive that an act of justice ought to 
be done and determine really to do it, there are never any insuperable 
difficulties in the way. On the plain merits of the case — mark that, if 
you please; you will soon see why — there are no more difficulties in 
the way of international copyright between England and America than 
between England and France, England and Germany, England and 
Italy. The cases run on parellel lines, the necessity of foreign trans- 
lation, in the European case, being an accidental circumstance, which 
adds to the expense of publishing the book, and nothing more. My 
work is republished in America in English, and republished in France 
in French. Whatever difference there may be in the language of the 
republication, the fact of the republication remains the same fact in 
both instances. 

I am very careful to put this plainly. There must be some clear 
ground to stand on, before I can attempt to clear away the extraordi- 
nary accumulation of delusions under which the unfortunate subject 
of copyright has been smothered in recent years. If you see any 
difficulty in accepting my statement of the case thus far, let us revert 
to first principles, and ask ourselves, What is the object to be attained 
by the thing called International Copyright ? 

In answering this question I will put it personally, for the greater 
facility of illustration. The object of International Copyright is to 
give me by law (on conditions with which it is reasonably possible 
for me to comply) the same right of control over my property in my 
book in a foreign country which the law gives me in my own country. 
In Europe, this is exactly what we have done. When I publish my 
book in London, I enter it at Stationers’ Hall, and register it as my 
property,—and my book is mine in Great Britain. When I publish 
my book in Paris, I register it by the performance of similar formal- 
ities, — and again my book is mine in France. In both cases, my 
publisher (English or French) is chosen at my own free will. His 
position towards me is the position of a person who takes the busi- 
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ness of publishing and registering off my hands, in consideration of a 
bargain previously made between us, — the essence of which bargain 
is that the book is my property, and that my written permission is 
necessary before he can obtain his right to publish the book, and his 
exclusive claim (for a greater or less period of time) to the privilege 
of selling it for me. Why cannot I do the same thing in the United 
States; and why cannot my American brother-writer do the same 
thing in Great Britain? 


IV. 


Here the Colonel lays down my letter for awhile, and looks be- 
wildered. 

“The copyright difficulty, as stated by Mr. Wilkie Collins,” he says, 
“appears to be no difficulty at all. What am I to think of the multi- 
tudinous objections, from the American point of view, raised in lead- 
ing articles, pamphlets, speeches, and so forth?” My good friend, a 
word in yourear. The American objections (I say it with due respect 
for the objectors) are, one and all, American delusions! The main 
object of this letter is, if possible, to blow some of those delusions 
away. I promise not to be long about it, and to keep my temper, — 
though I ave lost some thousands of pounds by American pirates. 

Let us begin with the delusion that the American people have 
something to do with the question of International Copyright. 

An American citizen sees a reprinted English book in a shop- 
window, or has it pitched into his lap by a boy in a railway train, or 
hears from a friend that it is well worth reading. He buys the book 
and reads it; and, as I can gratefully testify from my own personal 
experience, he feels, in the great majority of cases, a sincere respect 
for literature and a hearty gratitude to the writer who has instructed 
or interested him, — which is one among the many honorable distinc- 
tions of the national character. When he has done all this, what in 
Heaven’s name has author, publisher, orator, or leading-article-writer 
any further right to expect from him? When I have paid for my 
place at the theatre, and added my little tribute of applause in honor 
of the play and actors, have I not done my duty as one of the audi- 
ence? Am I expected to insist on knowing whether the author’s 
rights have been honestly recognized by the manager, and the player's 
salaries regularly paid without deduction once a week? It is simply 
ridiculous to mention the American people in connection with the 
copyright question. The entire responsibility of honorably settling 
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that question, in any country, rests with the legislature. In the 
United States, the President and Congress are the guardians and 
representatives of American honor. It is they, and not the people, 
who are to blame for the stain which book-stealing has set on the 


American name. 
Let me introduce to you another delusion, which has amused us in 


England. 

We are gravely informed that the United States is the paradise of 
cheap literature, and that international copyright would raise the 
price of American books to the inordinately high level of the English 
market. Our Circulating-Library system is cited as a proof of the 
truth of this assertion. There can be no two opinions on the ab- 
surdity of that system; but, such as it is, let us at least have it 
fairly understood. When a novel, for example, is published at the 
preposterous price of a guinea and a half, nobody pays that price. At 
a deduction of one third at least, an individual speculator buys the 
book and lends it to the public. Give this man, as an annual sub- 
scription, the nominal price originally asked for the book (a guinea 
and a half), and he will lend you at least three novels a week, for a 
whole year. If this is not cheap reading, what is? But you will say, 
The public may want to buy some of the best of these novels. Very 
well. Within a year from the date of its first issue, the book is re- 
published at five or six shillings (a dollar and a half), and is again 
republished at two shillings (fifty cents). Setting this case of stolen 
literary property out of the question, are these not current American 
prices? But why should the purchaser be made to wait till the book 
can be sold at a reasonable price? I admit the absurdity of making 
the purchaser of a book wait until the borrower has done with it. 
But is that absurdity likely, under any conceivable circumstances, to 
be copied in America? In England, the circulating library is one of 
our old institutions which dies slowly. In America, it is no institu- 
tion at all. Is it within the limits of probability that one of your citi- 
zens should prefer lending a novel to a few hundred subscribers, when 
he can sell it to purchasers by the thousand? That citizen is not to 
be found out of a madhouse. The one thing needful, so far as works 
of fiction are concerned, is to show you that our popular price for 
a novel is the American popular price. Look at the catalogue of 
“Harper's Library of American Fiction,” and you will find that the 
prices range from two to three shillings (fifty to seventy-five cents). 

Turning to literature in general, let us consult Messrs. Harper 
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again. I am away from home while I write, and I have no means 
of quoting from a more recent catalogue than the “Summer List for 
1878.” However, the prices of less than two years ago in New York 
cannot be obsolete prices yet. Here are a few specimens only: 
“The Atlantic Islands. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. $3.00.” (Twelve 
shillings.) “Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1877. Large 
12mo, cloth. $2.00.” (Eight shillings.) “The Student’s French 
Grammar. 12mo, cloth. $1.40.” (Say five shillings and sixpence.) 
“Art Education, Applied to Industry. [Illustrated. 8vo, cloth gilt. 
$4.00.” (Sixteen shillings.) “Harper’s Travellers’ Handbook, for 
Europe and the East. $3.00 per volume.” (Twelve shillings.) I 
am quite ready to believe that every one of these books is well worth 
the price asked for it. But don’t tell me that American books are 
always cheap books. And let it at least be admitted that English 
publishers are not the only publishers who charge a remunerative 
price for a valuable work, which has proved a costly work to produce, 
and which is not always likely to command a large circulation. To 
sum it up, literature which addresses all classes of the population is 
as cheap in England as it is in America: literature which ‘addresses 
special classes only will, on that very account, always be published at 
special prices (with or without international copyright) on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


V. 


I must not try your patience too severely, Colonel. Let me leave 
unnoticed some of the minor misunderstandings which obscure the 
American view of the copyright case, and let me occupy the closing 
lines of this letter with a really mischievous delusion, entertained by 
one class of American citizens only. Prepare yourself for a surprise. 
The American publisher has actually persuaded himself that his in- 
dividual trade-interests form an integral part of the question of inter- 
national copyright ! 

Just consider what this extraordinary delusion really amounts to. 
“We don’t deny,” the American publishers say, “that you English 
authors have a moral right of property in your books, which we are 
quite ready to make a legal right on condition that qwe are to dictate 
the use which you make in America of your own property. If we . 
confer on you international copyright, we see with horror a future 
day when English publishers and English printers may start in busi- 
ness under our very noses ; and we will give you your due only with 
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the one little drawback that we forbid you to employ your countrymen 
to publish your books in our country. Our respect for justice is 
matched only by our respect for our purses. Hurrah for honorable 
dealings with the British author, so long as there is no fear of a 
decrease in the balance at our bankers! Down with the British 
author and away with the national honor, if there is the slightest 
danger of the almighty dollar finding its way into other pockets 
than ours!” 

Am I exaggerating? Let two of the chief American publishers 
speak for themselves. 

Hear Messrs. Harper & Brothers first. After reciting the general 
conditions on which they propose to grant us copyright in the United 
States, they proceed as follows: “And provided further, that within 
six months after registration of title the work shall have been manu- 
factured and published in this country, and dy a subject or citizen of 
the country in which such registration has been made.” Mr. W. H. 
Appleton, writing to the London “ Times” (in a curiously aggressive 
tone), expresses himself even more plainly. “Our people,” he says— 
evidently meaning our printers and publishers — “would rejoice to 
open this vast opportunity to your intellectual laborers. . . . But they 
hold themselves perfectly competent to manufacture the books that 
shall embody your authors’ thoughts, in accordance with their own 
needs, habits, and tastes ; and in this they will not be interfered with.” 
(Extracted from Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ pamphlet. New York, 
March 17, 1879.) 

To argue the question with men who are of this way of thinking 
would be merely to waste your time and mine. If we are ever to 
have international copyright between the two countries, we must have 
the same unreserved recognition of moral right, the same ungrudging 
submission to the law of honor, which has produced the treaties ex- 

-changed between the European Powers. In this respect, England 
has set the example to the United States. And, let me add, England 
has no fear of competition. I have put the question myself to emi- 
nent London publishers. They have no idea of intruding their trade- 
interests into a great question of national justice. They are ready to 
welcome wholesome competition in an open market. If they set up 
branch establishments in New York, the American publishers shall be 
free to follow their example in London. What does Mr. Marston (of 

the well-known London firm of Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.) say on 

this subject, in his letter to the “ Times” published May 12, 1879? 
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As a publisher, I trust I shall be absolved from the charge of advocating trade- 
interests, when I express my strong conviction that the only convention between 
the two countries which can possibly bear the test of time must be one based upon 
the original and inherent rights of property. Let registration in Washington and 
London, within a month or two months of first publication in either country, con- 
vey respectively to English and American authors the same right in each other's 
country as in their own, and one’s sense of justice will be satisfied. . . . Such 
restrictions as those proposed by American publishers exist in no other conven- 
tions ; they arise out of a most unfounded and unnecessary fear of competition by 


English publishers. 


There is the opinion of one representative member of the trade. I 
could produce similar opinions from other members, but I must not 
needlessly lengthen my letter. Hear, instead, an American citizen, 
who agrees with Mr. Marston and with me. Let Mr. George Haven 
Putnam, speak, — delivering an address on International Copyright, 
in New York, on the 29th of January, 1879:— 


I believe that in the course of time the general laws of trade would and ought 
so to regulate the arrangements for supplying the American public with books that, 
if there were no restriction as to the nationality of the publisher or as to the im- 
portation of printed volumes, the author would select the publishing agent, English 
or American, who could serve him to best advantage, and that that agent would be 
found to be the man who would prepare for the largest possible circle of American 
readers the editions best suited to their wants. . . . If English publishers settling 
here could excel our American houses in this understanding and in these facilities, 
they ought to be at liberty to do so, and it would be for the interest of the public 
that no hindrances should be placed in their way. 


VI. 


I have now, I hope, satisfied you that I do not stand quite alone in 
my way of thinking. If you make inquiries, you will find that other 
American citizens, besides Mr. Putnam, can see the case plainly, as it 
stands on its own merits. 

Thus far I have been careful to base our claim to international 
copyright on no lower ground than that of justice. Would you 
like, before I conclude, to form some idea of the money we lose by 
the freedom of robbery which is one of the freedoms of the American 
republic ? 

Take the illustrious instance of Charles Dickens. The price agreed 
on with his English publishers for the work interrupted by his death 
— “Edwin Drood” — was seven thousand five hundred pounds ; with 
a provision for an addition to this sum if the work exceeded a certain 
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circulation. Even Dickens’s enormous popularity in England is beaten 
by his popularity in the United States. He has more readers in your 
country than in mine, and, as a necessary consequence (with inter- 
national copyright), his work would be worth more in America than 
in England. What did he get in America for the “advance-sheets,” 
with the pirates to be considered in making the bargain? Less than 
a seventh part of what his English publishers agreed to give him, 
before a line of his novel was written,— one thousand pounds, 

But the case of Charles Dickens is the case of a writer who stands 
apart, and without a rival in popularity. Take my case, if you like, 
as representing the position of writers of a less degree of popularity. 
I fail to remember the exact price which Messrs. Harper paid me for 
the advance-sheets of “The Woman in White.” It was certainly not 
a thousand pounds ; perhaps half a thousand, or perhaps not so much. 
At any rate (with the pirates in the background, waiting to steal), the 
great firm in New York dealt with me liberally. It has been calcu- 
lated, by persons who understand these matters better than I do, that 
for every one reader in England I have ten readers in the United 
States. How many unauthorized editions of this one novel of mine — 
published without my deriving any profit from them — made their ap- 
pearance in America? I can only tell you, as a basis for calculation, 
that one American publisher informed a friend of mine that he had 
“sold one hundred and twenty thousand copies of ‘The Woman in 
White.’” He never sent me sixpence. 

Good-by for the present, Colonel. I must go back to my regular 
work, and make money for American robbers, under the sanction of 
Congress. 

WILKIE COLLINs, 


' 

Note. — The editors agree with Mr. Collins in thinking that a treaty securing Inter- 
national Copyright is in every way just and proper; but they must disclaim all responsi- 
bility for the language adopted by him in his argument. In a letter to the publishers of this 
Review Mr. Collins says: “It [this article) has my name attached to it because I wish to 
take on myself the entire responsibility of éhe tone in which this little protest is written. If 
the article is published, I must ask as a condition that it shall be published without altera- 
tions of any kind, excepting palpable errors or slips of the pen, exactly as it is written.” 
The article is printed in exact accordance with this request. 




















MR. POYNTER’S LECTURES ON ART: 


I. 


ANY American readers who take an interest in artistic matters 
will be already aware that professorships of Fine Art have been 
established in the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, 
in consequence of legacies bequeathed by the late Mr. Slade, and 
that a new professorship has been recently instituted in the University 
of Edinburgh in consequence of a similar legacy. There are pro- 
fessorships of this class in Paris at the Ecole des Beaux Arts and the 
Collége de France. The holder is not necessarily an artist. If he is 
competent in other respects, the practical accomplishments of an 
artist can only increase his efficiency. The special purpose of a pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts is to stimulate an intelligent interest in art in the 
minds of his pupils, and to help them by information concerning the 
history of art in its various forms and processes. He need not be an 
artist to do this. It is probable that the teaching of Mr. Ruskin 
when professor at Oxford was more effective, considered simply as a 
stimulus, than that of any other teacher,—and yet Mr. Ruskin was 
only a cultivated amateur. It is probable, again, that the lectures on 
art, delivered by Professor Colvin at Cambridge, and by MM. Taine 
and Charles Blanc at Paris, have generally been stronger in the his- 
tory of art than any lectures by a painter, while on the other hand an 
accomplished painter is always likely to possess much closer technical 
knowledge than any amateur. We may sometimes regret that there 
are not two professorships of Fine Art in each university, one of 
zsthetics, including art-history, and the other of technics, including 
practical knowledge of all kinds. This is too much to expect at 
present, but the difficulty of finding these two kinds of knowledge 
united in one person, willing to undertake the duties of a professor- 
ship, is very great indeed. 
Mr. Poynter, the Royal Academician, has been very well known 
in England ever since he exhibited “Israel in Egypt” and “the Cata- 


1 Ten Lectures on Art, by Edward J. Poynter, R.A. Director for Art, Science and 
Art Department, late Slade Professor, University College. London: Chapman & Hall, 
1879. 
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pult,” — two notable historical pictures of the modern archeological 
school, full of truth and knowledge. Mr. Poynter is also known as a 
- good speaker on artistic subjects, and it is not at all surprising that 
with his combined qualities of speaker and painter he should have 
been appointed Slade professor at University College. We heard of 
his resignation with regret, but he found the duties of this post a 
hindrance to his artistic labors, and preferred his palette and easel. 
He says :— 

My position as professor seemed to require a certain number of formal lectures, 
although practical instruction in art was the main object of my appointment, and 
these led to others being given outside for the benefit of a public which lies in wait 
for any one they can catch for an evening’s instruction. As regards the lectures, 
they speak for themselves. In spite of difficulties attending the subject, I have 
come to the conclusion that it is much easier to write about art than to practise it; 
and am led to the further conclusion that, as example is always better than precept, 
the more time I devote to painting in future, and the less to public lecturing, the 
better it will be for my art and for those who are interested in it. 


On this passage a few remarks may be made. Mr. Poynter is a 
good artist, and yet he could be more easily spared by the present 
generation as a painter than as a writer upon art, for the simple reason 
that there are a hundred good painters in England and only five or 
six good writers upon art, of whom not one happens to be exactly in 
Mr. Poynter’s position, either as regards education, idiosyncrasy, or 
special views of the subject. Without implying assent to all that Mr. 
Poynter has to say, we think it of importance that his opinions on 
artistic subjects:should, from time to time, be plainly expressed in 
words, because, whether right or wrong, they show a side of the 
subject which ought to be attended to. He is just what the English 
public, and probably also what the American public most wants in 
art-literature, — a man who knows practically what painting is, and 
who can express himself clearly with the pen. I wish there were 
twenty such writers on art in the world. They would not agree 
among themselves, but they would throw more light on the subject 
of art than all the uneducated “critics” in Europe and America put 
together. 

Mr. Poynter’s lectures are not published in progressive order. The 
first on the list, the one on “ Decorative Art,” seems to occupy its 
position for a chronological reason, having been written in 1869 for 
University College, before its author was appointed to the Slade 
Professorship. It is one of the most important in point of length, 
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occupying more than sixty pages. The second lecture, half as long 
as the preceding, is on “Old and New Art,” and was delivered at the 
Royal Institution in May, 1872. The lectures of the Slade Professor- 
ship begin with one upon “Systems of Art Education,” delivered at 
University College in 1871. In the opening paragraphs Mr. Poynter 
explains the peculiar nature of the Slade bequest in London, which is 
on a different footing from the bequests by the same testator to 
Oxford and Cambridge. At those universities the Slade professor 
is endowed in his own person, so as to pay him handsomely for lec- 
turing ; but the students under him are not encouraged to practical 
work by the prospect of any reward beyond their own sense of prog- 
ress. There is an important difference in favor of the London College. 
Mr. Slade apparently thought that more students were likely to be- 
come artists in London than in the old university towns, and so to 
help young talent he considerately left six scholarships of £50 a year 
“to be awarded to students in the college, under the age of nineteen 
years, for proficiency in the Fine Arts.” This suggested the idea 
that by establishing a regular school of art the executors would most 
effectually carry out Mr. Slade’s generous intentions; and to make 
this more possible they gave an additional sum of £5,000 to erect a 
suitable building. The professor elected was an artist, and, though 
he delivered lectures, his chief work lay in practical teaching. His 
successor, M. Legros, is so far from being a “mere talker” that he 
does not even speak English ; yet he is an excellent teacher of paint- 
ing, by example, and his election was due, in great part, if not entirely, 
to Mr. Poynter’s recommendation. The first professor at Oxford, 
Mr. Ruskin, — whom Oxford lost with the deepest regret when he 
resigned on account of failing health,—kindly gave some practical 
teaching, as he had done before at the Workingmen’s College in 
London ; but he was not under any obligation to do this.!_ The result 
of Mr. Ruskin’s practical labors may be stated in his own words, — 
the opening words of “ Ariadne Florentina” :— 


The entrance on my duty for to-day begins the fourth year of my official work 
at Oxford, and I doubt not that some of my audience are asking themselves, very 
doubtfully —at all events I ask myself very anxiously — what has been done. 

For practical result I have not much to show. I announced, a fortnight since, 
that I would meet the day before yesterday any gentlemen who wished to attend 
this course for purposes of study. My class, so minded, numbers four, of whom 


1 The only obligation incumbent upon the Slade professors at Oxford and Cambridge 
is to deliver twelve lectures in the course of the year. 
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three wish to be artists, and ought not therefore, by rights, to be in Oxford at all; 
and the fourth is the last remaining unit of the class I had last year. 

This was not very encouraging, and I believe that at Cambridge 
Professor Colvin has not attempted practical instruction at all, but 
has confined himself to theoretical and historical teaching, giving 
about twenty lectures a year, with illustrations, in two courses. 

I have mentioned these other instances to show the peculiarity of 
the situation occupied for some time by Mr. Poynter. His duties 
tended more to practice than those of his brethren in the older uni- 
versities ; and even when he lectured, his theories were closely con- 
nected with practical work. His lectures delivered to students are 
all, with a single exception, of this kind. They include “Systems of 
Art Education,” “ Hints on the Formation of a Style,” “The Training 
of Art Students,” “On the Study of Nature,” “ Objects of Study,” and 
“Value of Prizes.” There is also a lecture about Professor Ruskin’s 
treatment of Michelangelo which was delivered to Mr. Poynter’s 
class in October, 1875, and which, from its controversial character, 
appears slightly out of place as an address to students. The lectures 
on “ Decorative Art,” “Old and New Art,” and “The Influence of 
Art on Social Life” were addressed to wider audiences, in London, 
Birmingham, and Liverpool. 

With regard to systems of art education, Mr. Poynter is strongly 
in favor of the French methods, which he considers far superior to the 
English, —an opinion which appears to prevail among American art 
students, since they go so much more generally to Paris than to 
London. In Mr. Poynter’s case the opinion was founded upon per- 
sonal experience of both capitals. After the usual English prepara- 
tion he became a student at the Royal Academy in 1855, but having 
received a strong impression from modern French art at the Universal 
Exhibition of that year, he returned to Paris in 1856, and worked 
there in Gleyre’s studio for nearly four years, returning at intervals 
to England. In 1859 Mr. Poynter set up a studio of his own in 
Paris, which he retained for about a year. 

There have been several different methods of artistic teaching in 
the.world. The present English system (setting aside industrial and 
ornamental art, and considering only what is preparatory to high art) 
is to study first in private schools, of which there are several in 
London, and to pass from these, when sufficiently prepared, to the 
Royal Academy, whose schools are open gratuitously, but only to 
students who can give evidence of a certain proficiency. Mature 
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artists have little clubs for study from the living model, but these are 
not of much use to students. Notwithstanding these various oppor- 
tunities, an English student misses the great advantage of the ave/ier 
system as it is practised in Paris. That system may be explained in 
a very few words. 

It has long been the custom in Paris for a few artists of acknowl- 
edged eminence to open ave/iers separate from their own studios, and 
often at a considerable distance from them. Such an aée/ier consists 
of a large, lofty, and very simply-furnished room, with a stove, a 
quantity of plain chairs for the students, and a raised platform for 
the model. There is a small entrance fee, and a moderate monthly 
payment is required, which usually covers the expenses of the atelier, 
and may leave some surplus as a compensation to the artist for the 
time spent by him in occasional visits to the students. Money is not 
the object of a master in establishing an atelier of this kind, but it 
sometimes, I believe, will yield a profit.1_ Mr. Poynter speaks of it as 
“a generous devotion to the cause of art to which we have not been 
able to arrive in this commercial country.” No doubt the charges 
for instruction are very moderate, but it is not given gratuitously 
except sometimes in the case of very poor students, and it consists 
rather in simple inspection than in what are usually called lessons. 
The atelier is so arranged as to be in a great measure self-sustaining, 
and I have heard of an instance in which the master, from illness, 
remained very long absent without thinking it necessary to close. 
He had formed the elder pupils, and left the tradition of his teaching 
to do its own work in his absence. Generally, however, when the 
master is in good health, he will make at least one weekly inspection, 
during which he will sit down on each pupil’s chair in turn and give 
him the benefit of a searching but friendly criticism, the other pupils 
crowding round to listen. We may now quote Mr. Poynter :— 

These schools are not only used in preparation for the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
(for which there is an admission test as at the Royal Academy), but are frequented 
by the students after their admission there; indeed, young artists, who have 
passed their studentship, frequently continue to work under their master long after 
they have painted and exhibited pictures. Some of these a/e/iers have acquired a 
name for their admirable system of instruction only second to that of the famous _ 
art schools of ancient Italy; the schools of David, of Ingres, of Delaroche, and 
others have a European reputation. 


1 I remember making a calculation many years ago that an a¢e/ier I know of in Paris would 
bring in about £200 a year, after deducting expenses ; but I have not the materials for this 
calculation before me now, and have retained only the result. 
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The old Italian system, as is generally known, was by apprentice- 
ship, and the same system is still’ practised by architects in England 
under a different name. They take “articled pupils.” Mr. Poynter 
regrets that English painters have not adopted something of the 
kind, and thinks that it would be a great advantage if some pupils were 
occupied from time to time on the professor's own works. He dis- 
approves of the English system, which keeps the pupil so much away 
from nature by giving him statues to draw from (or, still worse, casts 
from statues) at a time when he ought to have access to the living 
figure. The very convenience of casts is an objection, as they are 
quite motionless (which the figure is not), and can be kept in the 
same relations of light and shade, so that they render the student 
helpless — to quote Mr. Poynter’s own words —“ when he comes to 
work from the living model, who can never remain quite still or take 
on two successive days exactly the same position.” Again, he observes 
that English students are so eager to paint and sell pictures, so 
impatient of instruction, that it is difficult to get them to follow any 
course to the end, so that the limited time they have given to study 
has been occupied with the antique in a manner out of all proportion 
to their studies from nature. Being helpless before the model, “they 
trust to their own facility for working as far as possible without 
nature, with only the aid of the small amount of probably erroneous 
knowledge gained in making elaborate studies from casts.” Even 
nature itself is not so favorable for a figure-painter in England as in 
Italy ; but Italian models can be had in London, and Mr. Poynter took 
care to get them for his classes so far as he could. “They are not only, 
in general build and proportion and in natural grace and dignity, far 
superior to our English models, but they have a natural beauty, 
especially at the extremities, which no amount of hard labor seems 
to spoil. Their hands, though many of them may have been field 
laborers in their own country, might be envied by many of a better 
position among ourselves ; while their feet, bare in infancy, are cov- 
ered later in life by a natural and simple kind of sandal, which 
protects them without altering their shape.” 

Mr. Poynter, while strongly maintaining the superiority of the 
French school in technical matters, considers that it has fallen into 
a terrible decadence of late years in sentiment and taste. To this I 
should be inclined to reply that the number of artists in France is 
very great, and that an offence against good taste produces a strong 
impression, which makes us easily forget how many painters go on 
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doing blameless work. Mr. Poynter says that the French portion of 
the picture gallery at. Paris, in 1878, was remarkable for nothing so 
much as the display of sensational horrors, treated in the most real- 
istic style and on an immense scale. The horrible pictures did not 
produce this strong impression upon me, simply because I did not 
allow myself to remain much under their influence; and although 
there were some unpleasant subjects, only too powerfully treated, 
they were not so numerous, relatively, as Mr. Poynter seems to think. 
He is more indulgent to French rustic painting. “The poetry which 
they seem unable to feel or express in the higher branches of the art 
shows itself in the most charming manner in their feeling for the 
beauty of landscape and country life generally. The stage peasant 
and the stage landscape of our English school are almost unknown 
to them, and their skilful and simple method of painting places them 
far above us in all the lower branches of the art.” This passage is 
curious and interesting as coming from an Englishman, because Eng- 
lish people are generally convinced that the French are destitute of 
the love of Nature and the feeling for landscape. It is not quite fair 
to say that the French are far above the English in landscape 
painting, each nation having its own qualities. French landscape 
generally relies so much on the qualities of breadth and pictorial 
arrangement of masses that the artists often overlook the exquisite 
beauty of natural detail, while English artists, who are much more 
sensitive, generally, to the beauty of an isolated tree or plant, are too 
liable to miss the broad relations of a picture. It is difficult to speak 
of such matters in these general terms, because for a comparison to 
be well sustained it ought to be between two particular works ; but so 
far as general opinions may be advanced on such a subject, I should 
say that an Englishman has generally a closer and more observant 
affection for Nature, while a Frenchman thinks more about his 
picture. French landscape-painters have often treated commonplace 
subjects cleverly ; but since the days of Claude they have not much 
extended the domain of landscape art, whereas it has been vastly ex- 
tended in England by Turner and Constable, and more recently by 
men still living and working among us. 

Mr. Poynter advocates intellectual as well as manual training for 
an artist, and directs his pupils’ attention to the library. “The re- 
sults of want of education and cultivation,” he says, “are painfully 
apparent in much of the work that is done in England; and the 
educated and intelligent man is to be recognized at once by his 
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works: and so also, I may add, is the stupid and the ignorant.” 
Here Mr. Poynter touches upon an interesting and very important 
subject, but it is rather surprising that he should express an opinion 
so decided. Some good painters have been marvellously ignorant of 
literature ; this is not so much the case now, because artists are now 
more frequently recruited from the educated classes, but in past times 
most of them knew very little outside their own craft, and it must be 
admitted that they painted none the worse for their ignorance. It is, 
indeed, perfectly conceivable that a man might paint exquisitely with- 
out even being able to read. The only obvious advantages of literary 
education for a painter, as such, will be found in his choice of sub- 
jects; and even here it may be observed that an eye open to what 
happens around the artist is often of more use to him than a library. 
Most Dutch pictures, and many of the most popular English pictures, 
are simply the results of suggestions derived from the actual world ; 
as, for example, in the case of Wilkie’s “ Blind Fiddler.” In France, 
nearly all the pictures by Troyon, Rosa Bonheur, Millet, and Theo- 
dore Rousseau lie quite outside of literature, and might have been 
painted by perfectly illiterate men. Bonington, one of the most 
thorough artists who ever lived, and who had naturally an extraor- 
dinary gift for painting and cultivated it most successfully, wrote 
letters occasionally to his friends, and those which have been pre- 
served have no orthography at all. Such an instance is good proof 
that literary education is not necessary to a painter ; but it may be of 
use to him by enlarging his intelligence generally, and preventing 
him from wasting time on badly chosen subjects. [Illiterate painters 
sometimes throw away months on pictures which a cultivated intel- 
lect knows beforehand to be futile, and therefore would never under- 
take. It may happen, too, that an illiterate painter will set before 
himself some general purpose in art which a cultivated mind would 
see to be unworthy of its pursuit. This is the best advantage of that 
keenness of perception which true culture gives. It saves time and 
effort by avoiding false directions. 

One thing is insisted upon by Mr. Poynter which concerns workers 
not only in painting, but in all branches of labor, and that -is ex- 
ecutive efficiency, upon which he rightly sets a very high value. 
What he understands by efficiency is not merely the power of doing 
a thing well, but the power of doing it well with just the necessary 
allowance of time. He considers a limitation of time a good thing in 
itself, because it teaches the value of method. With a good executive 
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method a student will do the utmost that can be done in the time 
allowed, whether it be ten minutes, or as many hours, or as many 
days. He will know beforehand exactly what can be done in the 
time, and he will attempt nothing beyond it; but he will so distribute 
his efforts that the result in any case will be the best attainable by his 
skill and talent under the conditions imposed upon him. Here is an 
art really worth learning, and applicable to all work whatsoever. He 
who, in whatever he undertakes, can so adapt his efforts to the time 
at his disposal as to produce the most complete result attainable in it 
is master of the best part of prudence. For him there will be no vain 
attempts, no wretched semi-fulfilments ; his past labors will have cost 
no more than he intended, and his plans for the future will never ex- 
ceed his calculations. The practical way of acquiring this power in 
art is to fix the number of sittings to be given to each study, and not 
to exceed the allowance. When this has been done for years, the 
student acquires a degree of method which carries him steadily 
through the most complicated performances with the smallest possi- 
ble loss of time.’ 

“Tt may have been supposed,” says Mr. Poynter, “that because I 
allow but a limited time in which each study is to be done, I do not 
recognize the importance of careful finish. What I really want is 
that you should acquire the habit of finishing as highly as you can in 
the time given. I may add that the time allowed is ample for the 
purpose, and if you use it properly you will gain a direct method of 
work which will go far to give you that style in which the drawings 
here have hitherto been deficient. I have seen drawings by French 
students done in six sittings of two hours each which are quite as 
highly worked up as any turned out in our English schools in double 
the time.” 


1 The proper way to begin this practice, for those who have not been accustomed to it, 
is as follows: They should not degia by fixing a time, because they would inevitably mis- 
calculate it. They should begin by noting the number of sittings occupied by a given piece 
of work which has gone on straightforwardly, and then keep others of the same class within 
the same space of time. The results of such observation are often entirely unforeseen. It 
is surprising how much may be done in one sitting of a quarter of an hour in getting a 
memorandum from nature, when the best economy of the minutes has been thoroughly rea- 
soned out. Again, it is not less surprising how many sittings may be required for carrying 
through a piece of work of another kind. There are etchings which have been done in 
one sitting of two hours, and others in twenty such sittings ; yet any one not acquainted with 
the time account would suppose that the first had taken four or five sittings, and the second 
ten or twelve, — the difference being chiefly technical, and depending in a great measure on 
the methods of work employed, which only an etcher can understand. 
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Mr. Poynter is severe on English painters for the deficiency of tone 
in their works. By “tone” we understand a certain harmony of rela- 
tion between the tonic values in one part of a picture and the tonic 
values in all other parts. By “tonic values” in a painting where 
there is color, we understand a certain combination of power of color 
with a suitable degree of lightness or darkness, and in a monochrome 
picture or drawing we understand the degrees of lightness and dark- 
ness alone ; but these include both what comes from degrees of illumi- 
nation and what comes from degrees of darkness inherent in colors, 
which always count for much in tone even when there is no such 
thing as color in the ordinary sense of the word, as, for example, in a 
charcoal drawing. The “tonic values,” then, are in harmony or they 
are not. If they are in harmony, we say that the tone of the picture 
is good, and if they are not we say that its tone is defective. But 
there is still something beyond simple harmony. The harmony may 
exist, and yet not be of a fine or exquisite quality. Fine tone is at 
the same time harmonious and of fine quality in itself, as may be 
better understood by a reference to violin-playing. A violinist must 
play in tune, or he can have no tone at all; but he may play in perfect 
tune and still not have a fine tone. Fine tone in violin-playing de- 
pends partly upon the instrument, for it can only be brought out of a 
fine instrument ; but it depends also upon a certain art, skill, and senti- 
ment in the performer himself, or his way of nipping the string with 
the fingers of the left hand, or his way of applying the bow with his 
right hand, and above all (for these are only means) on his own deli- 
cate sense of the exquisite in his art, — a refinement which belongs toa 
naturally exquisite mental and physical organization, and which cannot 

‘be attained by ruder beings, though it may sometimes be, at least in a 
measure, appreciated by them. This exquisiteness which produces 
tone in the fine arts is, I believe, ultimately much more a matter of 
sensation than of imitation. Mr. Poynter says the perception of tone 
is “the perception of that harmonious unity of effect which necessarily 
pervades all objects and scenes in nature.” Does it necessarily per- 
vade nature? I think this is a superstition, and believe the truth to 
be that Nature is not much more prodigal of fine tone than she is of 
good forms ; but just as we occasionally meet with a well-formed person, 
so we see from time to time very beautiful examples of tone in nature, 


1 I mean anything recognizable as tone in a piece of music; but he might play a single 
note in good tone even if it were out of tune with the tuning of his strings, which is in a 
great measure arbitrary. In this case the tone would be simply quality of sound. 
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chiefly under afternoon and evening light. The painter who, like 
Cuyp in one way, Claude in another, and Giorgione in a third, has 
naturally a feeling for tone, feels his sensibilities vibrate in unison 
with one or the other of Nature’s various manifestations, and the 
emotion so conveyed to him translates itself into pictorial tone, which 
is not really nature but something else, due to the sentiment of a 
delicate and exquisite human soul. This, I believe, is a just and 
accurate account of the matter. Fine tone is rare in nature and at 
least equally rare in art. Common harmonies can be learned to some 
extent, and glaring solecisms may be often avoided with the help of 
education. It is a satisfaction to see that Mr. Poynter appreciates 
the improvement in tone which has marked the progress of the Eng- 
lish school during the last ten years. The fact is that our school has 
become fully aware of its deficiencies, and is sedulously laboring to 
correct them, with a success in proportion to the endeavor. 

Mr. Poynter maintains the use of a separate study of drawing in 
the education of artists, as opposed to the system of learning drawing 
and color both together. “I am aware,” he says, “that there is a 
school of artists who consider that painting cannot be taken up too 
soon, and that students should be taught form through the medium 
of color; but these, I think, are of the same class as those who would 
teach drawing merely by the study of tone, and their system tends to 
the same end, —the substitution of the lower arts of imitation for that 
incomparably higher art which aims at ideal beauty, and which cannot 
be attained without a thorough training in sound constructional draw- 
ing. That painting should be carried on side by side with drawing 
from the beginning is far more intelligible ;. for the difficulties of oil- 
painting are extreme, so that we may almost say it cannot be under- 
taken too young. I am to some extent of that opinion myself.” 

This is the old distinction between analytic and synthetic methods. 
The analytic method is always the easier, and generally gives the 
quicker results ; but the synthetic method would be more in harmony 
with the work ultimately to be done, if it could be properly followed. 
Perfectly genuine painter’s work is quite a different thing from colored 
drawing. A born painter sees synthetically. To his eye objects are 
not detached forms, they are always in relation to others from which 
they receive color and light, and by the neighborhood of which their 
own importance is augmented or diminished. The born painter sees 
color, form, and chiaroscuro all together, and the sooner less gifted 
artists can get into this way of seeing, the better for them; but it is 
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difficult to advance in this synthetic manner during the early stages 
of studentship, — hence the custom of teaching boys to draw before 
they paint. There are, however, different kinds of drawing accord- 
ing to the different ways of seeing, and the danger is that a young 
man intending to be a painter may be taught to draw in some way 
not suitable to a true painter’s way of seeing. A good etcher draws 
exactly like a painter, but a good sculptor or burin engraver does not. 
I believe it would be beneficial to young figure-painters to practise 
landscape-painting in color while they are at work learning to draw 
the figure, and the more so that in these days a great deal of clever 
figure-painting is done really on the principles of landscape. <A good 
preparation, also, is the habit of painting in monochrome, which 
teaches the use of the brush without imposing the difficulty of color, 

Mr. Poynter’s lecture on the “ Study of Nature” is very short (in the 
volume), for it occupies only seven pages, but it is probably an abridg- 
ment, and contains, in fact, only a few remarks on an infinite and diffi- 
cult subject. He begins by referring to Taine’s opinion that the old 
Italian artists had an immense advantage over the men of to-day in 
not being over-burdened with ideas. 

“The remark,” says Mr. Poynter, “is a valuable one, inasmuch as 
it points out one great difficulty which stands in the way of a free 
development of art ; the difficulty, that is, of securing that the study 
of nature shall be carried on upon right principles. For this study of 
nature is not as simple a matter as it appears at first sight, and it is 
quite possible that we may pursue it in such a way as to interpose 
ideas and prejudices of our own between ourselves and nature, which 
may prevent our receiving its impressions in the form most stimulat- 
ing to the artistic powers.” 

As an instance of the interference of an idea with the proper sight 
of nature, Mr. Poynter mentions the idea, connected with the pre- 
Raphaelite movement, that purity was desirable in all elevated art. 
When once this notion of purity had taken possession of the mind, it 
was applied to the different elements of a picture,—to color among 
the rest, and that in a very peculiar way. Pure color was thought 
more ideal, more religious even, than impure and dull color, and 
brightness was thought essential to purity, so that the young painters 
sought the brightest pigments which modern chemistry could supply. 
They heightened the brilliancy of these still further by laying them 
on the purest white, which shone through them like a white cloud 
through a stained-glass window; and such was the force of the idea 
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that the painters did not stop to consider quietly whether nature was 
really like that. It was, in short, their way of idealizing nature to 
translate dull hues into brilliant prismatic colors. As soon as this 
idea had lost its force, the young painters of England began to see 
sober coloring in nature. Mr. Poynter might well have exhibited the 
evil effects of an exactly opposite preconception on French art. All 
ordinary French people have a preconceived idea that dull color is 
right and proper, and that anything approaching to bright color is 
necessarily crude, even when it is called for and justified by the sub- 
ject. It is only quite recently that French artists have got leave to 
paint grass green and sunsets red and yellow, and even yet there sub- 
sists a prejudice against anything approaching to the full brilliance 
of nature. Here we have the exact converse of the English pre- 
Raphaelite notion ; and the reader may perhaps be able in some degree 
to imagine the shock to a Frenchman’s nerves when he found himself 
for the first time, at the Great Paris Exhibition of 1855, before a pre- 
Raphaelite picture. When a critic with one prejudice in his head 
meets with a painting executed in obedience to an exactly opposite 
prejudice, he feels as if vitriol were thrown into his eyes. 

P. G. HAMERTON. 
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II, 


THE INFLUENCE OF BRITTANY IN MODERN FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 


XILE throws men, like seeds, on new grounds; and thus are 
produced many new literary flowers. Michael Angelo, in his 
sonnets, envies the exile of Dante. If Chateaubriand had not stayed 
some time in America and in England, he would not have written 
the books which made him famous. He rediscovered, so to speak, 
Shakspeare ; at least he discovered him for France, where public 
opinion had been formed on the greatest English writer by Voltaire, 
who had condemned him to oblivion as a barbarous author, —a sort 
of madman. The genius of Shakspeare could hardly be understood 
by the unpoetical Voltaire; there is not much in common between 
the author of “ Zatre” and the author of “ Hamlet.” Chateaubriand’s 
genius, on the contrary, was full of the strange contrasts which make 
a poet. The revelation of Shakspeare to the French mind in the 
nineteenth century marked the beginning of the romantic era, and 
there is no doubt that Chateaubriand was the prophet of the new 
literary religion. He found France under the influences of the driest 
classicism. The list of the writers who flourished under the Consu- 
late is made of names now justly sunk into oblivion ; the wild genius of 
Chateaubriand, bred in misery, in exile, on the shores of Brittany, in 
the roar of Niagara, in the trenches of Thionville, in the misty parks 
and the gloomy alleys of London, saved France from the oppression of 
the school of David, of the classics who had invented a false Rome, a 
false Greece, and who had even ceased to understand Corneille and 
Racine. In his English solitude Chateaubriand did not only read 
Shakspeare, he read “ Clarissa,” “Tom Jones,” all the novels he could 
lay his hands upon. Walter Scott was preparing himself for his glori- 
ous career by translating the “ Berlichingen” of Goethe. “ Burke,” says 
Chateaubriand, “has kept the policy of England on the side of the 
past ; Walter Scott has brought the English as far back as the Mid- 
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dle Ages ; whatever is written or built has become Gothic, — books, 
furniture, houses, churches, castles. But the lords of the Magna 
Charta have become the gentlemen of Bond Street, —a frivolous race 
which camps in the old manors till new generations come which will 
turn them out.” 

Burns, Mason, and Cowper died during the emigration of Chateau- 
briand in England. “They ended the century; I began it.” This 
sentence is, alas! too typical. Chateaubriand forgets too often that 
“Le moi est haissable.” Beattie seems to have made some impression 
on him. “The Minstrel; or, The Progress of Genius” is the picture 
of the first effects of the Muse on a young bard, who still ignores the 
genius which torments him. Sometimes the future poet goes and sits 
on the seashore during a tempest ; sometimes he leaves the games of 
his village and hears in the distance the sound of the wild flute. 
Chateaubriand sees in Byron a distinct imitation of “The Minstrel.” 
While he was in exile, Byron was still a school-boy at Harrow. 

Chateaubriand spent the summer of 1799 at Richmond with Chris- 
tian de Lamoignon, occupied with his “ Genius of Christianity.” His 
friend Fontanes pressed him to return to Paris, to finish in France the 
impression of his work. If he had been alone, he would perhaps 
have remained in England; but his little society was dissolving. 
A great revolution had taken place in France. Bonaparte was first 
consul, and many exiles were coming back. Chateaubriand started 
for Dover with Madame d’Aguesseau, with a false passport ; he left 
England in 1800: when he landed at Calais, he was struck by the air 
of poverty in France. In the fields, on the road to Paris, he hardly 
saw any men, only women, who worked barefooted, with handkerchiefs 
tied round their heads. Most of the chateaux were deserted; the 
old forests were cut down, the churches abandoned: on the walls 
was written everywhere the famous formula, “ Liberté, égalité, frater- 
nité, ou la mort.” “ France was as new to me as the forests of America 
had been. Saint Denis had its roof open, the windows were broken, 
the rain fell in its choir, and the tombs were absent.” Chateaubriand 
entered Paris on foot with M. de Fontanes, by the barrier of the Etoile, 
where now is the Arc de Triomphe. “We have no idea now,” says he, 
“of the impression which the excesses of the Revolution had made on 
Europe, and especially among the men who had been away from 
France during the Terror; it seemed to me, literally, that I was 
going to descend into hell. I had, to be sure, seen the beginnings of 
the Revolution ; but the great crimes were then not yet accomplished, 
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and I had: gained my impression of the following events from the 
manner in which they were narrated in the peaceful and regular 
society of England. Coming under a false name, and persuaded that 
I compromised my friend Fontanes, I heard to my great surprise, on 
entering the Champs Elysées, sounds of violins, of horns, flutes, and 
drums. I saw balls where men and women danced ; in the distance, 
the Palace of the Tuileries appeared to me between the two rows of 
horse-chestnuts. The Place Louis XV. was naked; it had all the 
melancholy, abandoned, and dilapidated air of an ancient amphitheatre. 
People were hurrying along. I was afraid of putting my foot in blood, 
though there was in fact no trace of it. My eyes could not detach 
themselves from the place where the instrument of death had stood. 
I had a vision of my brother and of my brother-in-law tied near the 
bloody machine, where had fallen the head of Louis XVI.!” The 
next day Chateaubriand went to the police, and obtained permission 
to stay in Paris, —a permission which had to be renewed every month. 
He found himself a stranger there ; eight years of residence in England 
had made him almost an Englishman in his habits; he could not bear 
“the dirt of our houses, our stairs, our tables; nor our noise, our famil- 
iarity, our indiscretion.” It took some time to appreciate again and 
to enjoy “the sociability which is our characteristic ; this charming, 
easy, and rapid flow of intellect ; this absence of all pride and preju- 
dice ; this inattention to fortune and to names ; this naturel levelling 
of all ranks, and this intellectual equality which renders French society 
incomparable.” 

He found French society divided and classified after new rules; 
the people, three worlds in one, — the world of the past, the world of 
the Republic, and the growing world of the Empire. The classifi- 
cation was not yet complete; in 1801 chaos still held both the old 
revolutionary elements and those elements of a new order which 
became crystallized in the Empire. Still, “the first republican gen- 
erations which disappeared could be distinguished from the rising 
imperial generations. Generals of the Revolution, poor, with their 
rude language and their severe mien, who after all their campaigns 
had only kept their wounds and their torn uniforms, met the brilliant 
and gentlemanly officers of the consular guard. The returned émigré 
talked tranquilly with the assassins of his family. All the porters, 
great partisans of few M. de Robespierre, regretted the scenes of the 
Place Louis XV., where they saw the heads cut off ladies who, as 
my own porter said to me, had necks as white as chickens’ flesh. . ..The 
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enriched revolutionists began to install themselves in the great hotels 
of the Faubourg St. Germain. The Jacobins, who were soon to be 
barons and counts, spoke of the horrors of ’93 and of the necessity 
of repressing the excesses of the populace. Bonaparte, putting all the 
Brutuses and the Sczevolas in his police, was preparing himself to cover 
them with ribbons, to humiliate them with titles, to force them to 
betray their opinions and to dishonor their crimes.” Chateaubriand 
excels in such pictures ; there is in such expressions as ‘‘dishonor 
their crimes” a force which reminds one of Tacitus. It is a pity that 
Chateaubriand did not attempt to show all these extraordinary ele- 
ments of a republic pregnant with a despotism in some great drama. 
But perhaps he was a little too near the spectacle, had too violent 
passions ; yet the time will come when the Dérectoire will become 
a wonderful mine for some genius of the Walter Scott type, capable 
of appreciating the Jacobites and the Puritans. 

Chateaubriand published first the episode of “ Atala,” which is taken 
from the “ Genius of Christianity.” It wasanevent. The tone of this 
episode was completely different from the literature of the day. When 
Lamartine presented his “ First Meditations” to the Didots, the reader 
of this celebrated firm gave the manuscript back tohim: “We cannot 
publish this ; it is notin the ton du jour.” “ Atala” was no more in the 
tone of the society which was emerging from the chaos of the Revolu- 
tion. Why then did it become immediately popular? Why were the 
little inns all over the country decorated with coarse red, green, and 
blue pictures presenting Chatas, Father Aubry, and the daughter of 
Simaghan? Why did savages, with eagle pinions in their heads, be- 
come the fashion? It was because there was in the new work a deep 
Christian feeling. Chateaubriand had struck the chord which for 
years had been motionless. The wild singing of his Muse was some- 
thing like the sound emitted by an A£olian harp in the midst of the 
forests. France was tired of the goddess Reason ; she was disgusted 
with a sanguinary republic; she found in “ Atala” the republic of the 
first American colonists; she was moved by the sight of a Liberty who 
did not wear a red Phrygian cap, but who held a cross in her hand, 
and preached the good news to the children of the desert. “ Habent 
sua fata libelli.” We can hardly read “Atala” now without being 
more struck by its defects than by its beauties; but we must place 
ourselves in the atmosphere of 1801. Chateaubriand, who had become 
famous in a day, was presented by Fontanes to the sister of Bonaparte, 
to Lucien, to Madame Récamier, to Madame de Beaumont, to Joubert, 
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to M. Molé, to M. Pasquier, to M. de Bonald. He finished the 
“Genius of Christianity” at Madame de Beaumont’s country-house. 
The success of the new work was immense, but it was more contested. 
“ Atala” was but a poem in prose. “ The Genius of Christianity” was 
indirectly an attack upon the Revolution; it was a protest of the 
Celtic genius of France against the gens d’esprit, who had, consciously 
or unconsciously, destroyed all the old foundations of French society. 
The critics were merciless; they were all disciples of Voltaire. 
Madame de Staél received the book; she merely passed her fingers 
between the leaves, fell on the chapter on “ Virginity,” read it, and said 
to M. de Montmorency, who happened to be with her, “ Poor Chateau- 
briand! This will fail very flat.” Was it not too absurd that a young 
man, still unknown, should stand boldly before the philosophic school 
— the school which had made the Revolution — and defy it? But this 
young man had found the way to the hearts of the people. “It was,” 
says Chateaubriand, “in the midst of the ruins of our temples that I 
published the ‘ Genius of Christianity.’ The believers thought them- 
selves saved; there was a great want of faith, an avidity for religious 
consolation, which resulted from the deprivation of this consolation 
during so many years. Supernatural forces were required against 
such misfortunes! How many mutilated families had to look to 
the Father of men for the children they had lost! How many 
broken hearts, how many souls which had become solitary, called for 
a divine hand that could cure them! People entered the house of 
God as they do the house of a doctor during a contagion.” 

There is an episode in the book which Chateaubriand regretted to 
have written, — the episode of René, which had afterwards a detestable 
influence. René produced a whole family of heroes, who lived in 
gloom, thought themselves the unhappy victims of a dreadful fatality, 
tormented by their own genius, pale, and worn out by a malady which 
had no name in psychology. 

The philosophical and literary merit of the “ Genius of Christian- 
ity” may give rise to difference of opinion. Chateaubriand himself, 
many years afterwards, judged it with severity. It cannot be denied 
that the book appeared at the proper hour. The author became 
what has been called in our days a “lion;” the 4migrés who had 
returned to their ruined estates were all anxious to see him. In 
1802 he made a journey to the south of France, as there had ap- 
peared in Avignon a pirated edition of the “Genius of Christianity.” 
He found the pirate. “He sold me the four volumes of the ‘Genius’ 
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at the reasonable price of nine francs, and made a great eulogy on 
the author and on his work.” After twenty-four hours he made a 
compromise with the thief, “presque pour rien.” He went to the 
Fountain of Vaucluse, visited Languedoc and Gascogne. On his 
return to Paris he was presented to Napoleon at a great féte given 
by Lucien Bonaparte, then Minister of the Interior. “I was in the 
gallery when Napoleon entered; he struck me agreeably. I had 
never seen him except at a distance. His smile was caressing and 
fine; his eye admirable, especially in the way it was set under the 
forehead and lined by the eyebrow. He had not yet any charlatan- 
ism in his look, nothing theatrical or affected. The ‘Genius of 
Christianity,’ which made much noise at that moment, had acted 
on Napoleon. A prodigious imagination animated this cold politi- 
cian.” Chateaubriand was concealing himself behind his neighbors, 
when Bonaparte raised his voice and called him by name, “ Monsieur 
de Chateaubriand!” They stood together apart. “Bonaparte spoke 
with simplicity, without compliments, without useless questions and 
preambles ; he spoke to me at once of Egypt, of the Arabs, as if we 
had been intimate and had continued a conversation already begun. 
‘I have always been struck,’ said he, ‘when I saw the sheiks fall on 
their knees in the desert, turn themselves to the East, and touch 
the sand with their foreheads. What is this unknown thing they 
adored toward the East?’ Bonaparte interrupted himself, and with- 
out any transition: ‘Christianity! Have not the ideologues tried to 
make of it a system of astronomy?! Well, if it were so, can they 
persuade me that Christianity is small? If it is an allegory of the 
movements of the spheres, the geometry of the stars, the strong minds 
have still left greatness enough to the inféme.’ Bonaparte abruptly 
left me. I was like Job in his night, when ‘a spirit passed before my 
face; the hair of my flesh stood up; it stood still, but I could not 
discern the form thereof ; an image was before my eyes; there was 
silence, and I heard a voice.’ ” 

After this interview Bonaparte resolved to employ Chateaubriand ; 
he had pronounced himself satisfied with his conversation with 
the author of the “Genius of Christianity.” As Chateaubriand had 
not said one word, it meant that Bonaparte was satisfied with what he 
himself had said. The post of first secretary of the French embassy 
at Rome was offered to Chateaubriand ; he accepted it with some 
reluctance. ‘He found Milan occupied by the French army. Italy 


1 An allusion to Dupuis’s “ Origine de tous les Cultes.” 
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was as it were coming out from a long sleep. In Rome, Chateaubri- 
and was received by Pius VII., who was so far gracious as to have 
a “Genius of Christianity” open on his table. Cardinal Fesch, the 
uncle of Napoleon, was the French ambassador ; he gave to his first 
secretary the attic of his palace, the Palazzo Lancelotti. The 
young secretary did not greatly like his functions ; he had not much 
more to do than to give passports, and supply the young Princess 
Borghése with French slippers. Madame de Beaumont filled his 
moral solitude ; she was very ill, and came to Rome, where however 
she soon died from consumption. 

Bonaparte understood that Chateaubriand could not long remain in 
a secondary post; he named him Minister to the Republic of the 
Valois, —a post which was created for him ; he returned, therefore, to 
France, and went to the Tuileries. Bonaparte was marching rapidly 
to his great end; Chateaubriand was struck with the alteration of 
his visage, his sombre air, his thin cheeks, his pale complexion. He 
did not feel this time the attraction which he had felt at the first 
interview. Two days afterwards, on the 20th of March, he was 
walking in the garden of the Tuileries, and approaching the Rue de 
Rivoli. There, between eleven and twelve o'clock, he heard a man 
and a woman who were screaming some official news ; the passers-by 
stopped, suddenly petrified by these words: “ Judgment of the spe- 
cial military commission convoked at Vincennes, which condemns to 
the penalty of death the said Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, born 
the 2d of August, 1772, at Chantilly.” 

“ This voice fell upon me like thunder ; it changed my life, as it 
changed the life of Napoleon. I returned home ; I said to Madame 
de Chateaubriand, ‘The Duke of Enghien has just been shot.’ I 
sat before a table and began to write my resignation. Madame de 
Chateaubriand offered no opposition, and saw me write with a great 
courage. She did not dissimulate my danger; the trial against 
General Moreau and George Cadoudal was going on. The lion had 
tasted blood ; it was not the moment to irritate him.” 

The resignation of Chateaubriand at the announcement of the mur- 
der of the Duc d’Enghien, — unconditional, immediate, — this soli- 
tary protest of one man against a crime, will always save the memory 
of Chateaubriand from oblivion, even more than his writings. The 
humble Breton chevalier, the poor 4nigré who had suffered hunger 
and was ready to suffer it again, this new diplomat who would so 
easily have sunk in his forgotten post in the Valois, yet who could 
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not help saying a word for the innocent victim who had fallen in the 
ditches of Vincennes, was the personification of all that was holy and 
noble and reputable in old France. Let all the Latins and Gallo- 
Romans and Francs and Lorrainers bow before the new Czsar! 
the young Breton will stand up alone, like Vercingetorix. 

For a few days the friends of Chateaubriand were afraid that he 
would be arrested and imprisoned. Talleyrand kept the resignation 
for a week before speaking of it to the Emperor. Napoleon merely 
said, “C’est bon.” He confessed a long time afterwards to M. de 
Fontanes that this resignation of Chateaubriand had made a great 
impression on his mind. Paris and France ignored it, or paid little 
attention to it; public opinion was entirely on the side of Bonaparte ; 
as soon as the hero had become a murderer, all the cowards rushed 
to his ante-chambers. Even those who had shown some sympathy 
at first with Chateaubriand avoided him afterwards; his presence 
was a reproach ; he found himself solitary, alone. Contempt for his 
time and his compatriots entered into his heart ; honor, elevation of 
mind, seemed to be thought an infirmity. Chateaubriand was now a 
pariah : he had been an 4migré out of France; he was now an émigré 
in his own country. The revulsion which had taken place in his mind 
was really fearful, —as he had forgotten his old Breton feelings in his 
admiration for the consul, for the young man of genius, the envoy 
of God, who wa, like St. Michael, to conquer the Revolution. His 
poetical mind had constructed a Napoleon who was worthy of his 
homage: he only saw now the Corsican who had murdered a 
young scion of the old dynasty, and who was determined to be the 
founder of a new dynasty. 

The solitary protest of Chateaubriand against the execution of the 
Duc d’Enghien was the turning-point of his life. It made him the 
bold, avowed, uncompromising representative of old France. The 
author of the “Genius of Christianity” became at once the flag- 
bearer of monarchy. Chateaubriand discusses at length in his “Mém- 
oires” all the circumstances of the crime of the 20th of March. 
He mentions accidentally Madame de Rémusat, and says that Jose- 
phine had promised to Madame de Rémusat to interest herself in the 
fate of the young prince. “These mémoires,” says he, “of Madame 
de Rémusat, whom I have known, were extremely curious on the 
interior of the Imperial Court. The authoress burned them during 
the Hundred Days and then wrote them again. They are now mem- 
ories of memories; the color is weakened, but Bonaparte is always 
shown with impartiality, as he was.” 
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Chateaubriand is severe upon Talleyrand, and I have been told that 
the Memoirs of Talleyrand, which are unfortunately not published yet, 
have a very long chapter on the Duc d’Enghien. It is probable 
that he tries to clear his memory and to throw all the odium on 
Napoleon. He may have partially succeeded, for I know that the 
- manuscript of the Memoirs of Talleyrand was confided to Napoleon 
III., and that the publication of these memoirs was deferred at his re- 
quest, and under circumstances which proved that Napoleon III. was 
very desirous of winning the good graces of those who could suspend 
this publication. 

This is what Chateaubriand says on the subject : “ As for Talleyrand, 
a priest and a gentleman, he inspired and prepared the murder by 
persistently disturbing Bonaparte’s mind ; he feared the return of le- 
gitimacy. It might be possible, by collating what Napoleon said at St. 
Helena and the letters written by the Bishop of Autun, to prove that 
the latter took a very great part in the death of the Duc d’Enghien. 
Vainly would it be objected that the levity, the character, and the 
education of the minister must have drawn him away from violence, 
that corruption is fatal to energy; it would nevertheless remain cer- 
tain that he incited the consul to the fatal accusation. The arrest 
of the Duc d’Enghien, on the 15th of March, was not unknown 
to M. de Talleyrand ; he was daily with Bonaparte and conversed 
with him during the interval between the arrest ang the execution. 
Has he repented ; has he said a single word in favor of the unfortunate 
prince? It is natural to believe that he has applauded the execution 
of the sentence.” 

This judgment is probably a little too severe; Madame de Rémusat, 
who was a great admirer and friend of Talleyrand, shows him, during 
the days which intervened between the arrest of the Duc d’Enghien 
and the execution, silent, and conscious that nothing could change the 
will of the first consul. Chateaubriand always hated Talleyrand ; he 
- connected him with the event which had changed his own life. Years 
afterwards when he saw Talleyrand bring the regicide Fouché to 
Louis XVIII., he could not help saying, “See Vice conducted by 
Crime!” 

Chateaubriand spent the following years in various journeys; his 
was a wandering nature. He has retraced his steps in his “ Itinéraire,” 
a book of travels which is full of poetical descriptions, very different 
from the modern books of travel, less realistic and anecdotic, with as 
much couleur locale, but without these innumerable details which seem 
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essential now in a “journal.” Chateaubriand was not an ordinary 
traveller; he had not much curiosity, he carried his own thoughts 
through changing scenes. He felt himself like the Wandering Jew — 
“diversa exilia et desertas querere terras.” “I have never,” says he, 
“loved change for the change; the road displeases me; I only like 
the journey for the independence which it gives to me, as I like the 
country, not for the country, but for the solitude.” The “Itinerary 
of Paris to Jerusalem” remains, however, among the works of Cha- 
teaubriand which can still be read with pleasure. 

On his return to France Chateaubriand became the proprietor of a 
newspaper called the “ Mercure.” His indignation against Bonaparte 
was not calmed ; the prosperities of the Emperor had not conquered 
his stubbornness ; in his long journeys, in the deserts of Syria and 
Africa, he had breathed a free air. He took his pen and wrote 
these lines in his “ Mercure” : — 

“ When, in the silence of dejection, nothing is heard but the chain 
of the slave and the voice of the denunciator, when all tremble be- 
fore the tyrant, and when it is as dangerous to win his favor as to 
be worthy of his wrath, the historian appears, and receives the mission 
of avenging the nations. In vain does Nero prosper! Tacitus is born 
in the empire ; unknown, he grows up near the remains of Germanicus, 
and already a just Providence has delivered to an obscure child the 
glory of the master of the world.” Such words rung through Paris. 
Napoleon suppressed the “Mercure.” Who dared to speak thus in 
the silence of the world? It was again Chateaubriand. Madame 
Bacciocchi had saved him once from the anger of Bonaparte: who 
saved him this time? Chateaubriand himself does not know. Bona- 
parte understood the allusions of the “ Mercure,” but he was prac- 
tical; he knew that only a “chosen few” would understand them. 
He despised the attack ; he forgot Chateaubriand after a moment of 
irritation. “Does Chateaubriand take me for a fool? I understand 
him. He would fain be sadré on the steps of the Tuileries ;” and 
this was all! 

The “ Martyrs ” appeared in the spring of 1809; they did not meet 
with the same success as the “ Genius of Christianity,” and are now 
well-nigh forgotten: Christians do not like the profane mixture of the 
truths of Christianity with the mythological fables. The episode of 
the Celtic priestess Valleda and the pictures of the Franks have some 
savor, but it must be confessed that there is incongruity in this 
semi-classic and semi-romantic poem in prose. Chateaubriand be- 
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came, however, a candidate for the French Academy. Though the 
“ Martyrs” had been coldly received, the “ Itinerary of Paris to Jeru- 
salem” had been much praised, and he was elected. An old etiquette 
makes it necessary for each new member to praise in a few words not 
only Richelieu, the founder of the Academy, but the chief of the 
State. Chateaubriand in his speech sought inspiration from Milton’s 
“ Second Defence of the English People,” where there is a pompous 
eulogy of Cromwell mixed with some criticism and advice, which 
Johnson does not cite. Milton does not only praise Cromwell, he 
warns him, and claims freedom for the British people. 

In his speech Chateaubriand alludes to this “ Defence” of Milton; 
he had to praise Chénier, the brother of the famous André Chénier 
who died on the scaffold ; Marie Joseph Chénier had taken a promi- 
nent part in the agitations of the Revolution. Chateaubriand had a 
difficult task. His speech was submitted first to Napoleon, who crossed 
many passages and allusions. “In paying to M. Chénier the tribute 
which all the dead claim, I fear to find under my feet much more 
illustrious remains. If unkind interpretations should treat as a crime 
my involuntary emotion, I shall take refuge near the expiatory altars 
which a powerful monarch raises to the memory of outraged dynas- 
ties!” Here is another passage, which Napoleon marked with a 
double line: “M. Chénier adored liberty : can we make a crime of it? 
The old knights, if they came out of their tombs, would follow this 
new light of our century... . Is not liberty the greatest and first 
want of man? It inflames genius, it raises the heart, it is as neces- 
sary to the poet as the air which he breathes.” 

Chateaubriand was told by the Commission of the Academy, which 
had shown his manuscript to the Emperor, that he must write 
- another speech. He refused, and it was decided that he would not 
be received at the Academy. Bonaparte was not long angry with 
Chateaubriand ; when the decennial prizes were distributed in 1810, 
he asked the Academy why the “Genius of Christianity” had not re- 
ceived one of these prizes. The “Odi et amo” of Catullus describes 
his sentiments for Chateaubriand ; it describes also the feelings of 
Chateaubriand for Napoleon, for his poetical mind could not help 
falling at times under the attraction of the crowned soldier, of this 
new Alexander, who found the world too narrow for his ambition. 

1 Till very lately there has been no infraction of this traditional rule; M. Rénan spoke 
of Richelieu in his speech of reception, but he did not mention the head of the State. 
M. Taine omitted them both. 
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During the last years of the empire Chateaubriand sunk almost 
into obscurity ; the police kept an eye upon him ; he was obliged once 
to leave Paris; he was forgotten, he almost wished to be forgotten. 
He became a mere witness of the terrible drama which was enacted 
in Europe. Who has not felt at times, during the great tempests 
of history, or even during those long, wearisome preparations of 
some impending crisis, like those figurants of the Greek drama, 
who can do nothing but mourn and wail and prophesy misfortunes ? 
Chateaubriand was all his lifetime the useless Cassandra. All 
men’s minds were engrossed with the incidents of the war. When 
Chateaubriand heard the advancing allied armies, he became tor- 
mented, so to speak, with the desire to write a pamphlet. “ During 
the night,” says he, “I shut myself up; I put my papers under my 
pillow, two loaded pistols on my table; I slept next to those two 
muses.” The pamphlet in question was “ De Bonaparte et des Bour-- 
bons.” If it had been seized, death was the natural penalty. Chateau- 
briand was, however, obliged to take a printer into his secret ; during 
a fortnight, while the pamphlet was printing, his life was constantly 
in jeopardy. 

The iron circle was daily approaching Paris; the Russian columns 
were soon seen from the towers of Notre Dame. Cambacéres, after 
the first shots were exchanged at Belleville, fled with Marie Louise 
and the young King of Rome; Talleyrand, who was a member of the 
Council of Regency, remained at Paris. The capitulation of Paris was 
signed March 31, 1814, by Marshal Marmont and Marshal Mortier ; 
on the same day the allied army entered Paris. 

The question of government was at once discussed in the councils 
of the allied sovereigns ; the Memoirs of Metternich, which have just 
been published, throw much light upon these councils. It was during 
these critical days that Chateaubriand published his pamphlet. “I 
threw myself @ corps perdu,” says he, “into the mélée, so as to be the 
shield of liberty which revived against a tyranny that was still up- 
right and had its forces tripled by despair. I spoke in the name of 
legitimacy. ... I taught France concerning the old royal family. 
I told it how many members of this family there were, what their 
names were, and what their characters. I might as well have made 
an enumeration of the children of the Emperor of China, so completely 
had the Republic and the Empire invaded the present and exiled the 
Bourbons. Louis XVIII. told me that my pamphlet had been more 
valuable to him than an army of a hundred thousand men.” 
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The pamphlet of Chateaubriand had an immense effect on public 
opinion. The names of the King of Rome, of Prince Eugéne, of 
Marie Louise had been pronounced. Talleyrand at once understood 
the situation ; he said to the Emperor Alexander, “ Prince Eugéne is 
an expedient, — legitimacy is a principle.” The Memoirs of Metter- 
nich show conclusively that the Austrian Government had never cared 
for the regency of Marie Louise. The legitimate dynasty was the only 
rational solution, the most honorable for France, the most reassur- 
ing for the sovereigns of Europe. 

A new social revolution began with the Restoration. Chateau- 
briand very justly remarks that the leaders of 1814 were not the 
legitimists, the true royalists: they were Talleyrand and M. de Pradt. 
The allied sovereigns visited the Empress Josephine at Malmaison ; 
they saw Caulaincourt, Berthier, the members of the Institute, the 
Bonapartists, and the Republicans. “The marshals of the Empire 
became the marshals of France; with the uniforms of the Guard of 
Napoleon were mingled the uniforms of the gardes du corps and of the 
Maison Rouge, made exactly on the old patterns; the old Duke of 
Havre, with his powdered wig and his black cane, walked and shook 
his head, as captain of the gardes du corps, near Marshal Victor of 
Bonaparte’s making ; the Duke of Mouchy, who had never fired a gun, 
was seen at mass by Marshal Oudinot, covered with wounds ; the Tuil- 
eries, so clean and so military under Napoleon, were filled with the 
smoke from the kitchens; . . . in the streets were seen the 4migrés, 
old, with their old-fashioned clothes, respectable men indeed, but as 
much strangers in the modern crowd as the republican captains had 
been among the soldiers of Napoleon. The ladies of the imperial 
court introduced the dowagers of the Faubourg St. Germain and 
showed them the windings of the Palace. Deputations came from 
Bordeaux; parish captains of the Vendée wore hats @ /a Roche Fac- 
quelin.” 

We have seen such scenes of material and moral confusion in our 
days; at Versailles, for instance, during the Commune. The political 
chaos of 1814 ended with the return of Napoleon from Elba and the 
famous Hundred Days. Chateaubriand was not a favorite of Louis 
XVIII. ; he had rendered services to the Bourbons which were almost 
too great. The sceptical king said to his friends, “ Don’t ever admit 
a poet in your affairs; they spoil everything.” Chateaubriand was 
a poet even in politics. He was on the point of being sent as min- 
ister to the court of Bernadotte in Sweden, when Napoleon returned. 
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Chateaubriand advised resistance in Paris ; he was always too chiv- 
alrous. “If Louis XVIII. had died,” says he, “in defending Paris 
against Bonaparte, legitimacy might have lasted a century more; 
Nature itself seemed to have taken from the old king the faculty of 
moving, as it had chained him with infirmities. . . . An evil genius 
took the new paralytic by the hand and told him, ‘ Surge, tolle lectum 
tuum !’” 

Chateaubriand left Paris and followed his king into Belgium; he 
became “ Minister of the /nxterior” in the travelling cabinet of the 
monarch. The Council met every morning ; the “ Moniteur” appeared 
at Ghent. The king took his usual drive in a carriage with six 
horses, as he would have done in the Champs Elysées. He hada 
smile for Wellington when he met him. He was unmoved; exile had 
nothing which could surprise him. The vé//egiatura of Ghent ended 
in the great confusion, in the alarms, in the emotions which culmi- 
nated in the battle of Waterloo. 

I will leave Chateaubriand here ; the rest of his life belongs to the 
history of the Restoration. I have shown him in his youth, in his 
wanderings through the world, in the period of formation of his 
genius, during the terrible days of the Revolution and the great 
events of the Empire. He was hardly made for political life ; he was 
too one-sided, too absolute, too passionate ; he had a truly Celtic con- 
tempt for facts, a poetical and chivalrous attachment for all the powers 
of imagination, for the things of the past, for the evanescent and the 
invisible. He became naturally one of those royalists who were more 
royalist than the king; at the same time, the faults and the ingrati- 
tude of his party exasperated him so much at times that he felt in- 
clined to adopt the new republican ideal. He could say with the 
poet, — 

“ Je suis venu trop tard dans un monde trop vieux.” 


His place in literature is between the old classic and the new 
romantic school ; his place in politics, between Louis XIV. and Ar- 
mand Carrel. He drank at all the fountains of the past, but he found 
new wells, and sometimes became intoxicated at them. As a type of 
the Breton race he will always remain extremely interesting ; he was 
the most extraordinary r4umé of its courage, its tenacity, its melan- 
choly, its idealistic tendencies, and of its singular unreality and con- 


tempt for the purely material forces of the world. 
AvuGusTE LAUGEL. 
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= Ewen fishing?’ How often the question has been asked by 

acquaintances, as they have met me, with rod and basket, on 
an excursion after materials for microscopic study. ‘Yes!’ has been 
the invariable answer, for it saved much detention and explanation; 
and now, behold! I offer them the results of that fishing. No fish for 
the stomach, but, as the old French microscopist Joblet observed, 
‘some of the most remarkable fishes that have ever been seen;’ and 
food-fishes for the intellect.” 

These are the words of Professor Leidy of Philadelphia, in his vol- 
ume on the Fresh-water Rhizopods of North America; and these mic- 
roscopic animalcules, which naturalists call Rhizopods, are in fact such 
very remarkable fishes that to the most skilled intellects they are still 
incomprehensible marvels. The lowest and simplest are the Amoeba 
proteus and its immediate congeners. The tiny proteus, just visible 
to a keen eye, is apparently a mere particle of homogeneous jelly, 
more variable in figure than the fabled Proteus. That jelly lives; it 
changes its shape by its own initiative,— not in passive response to 
outside forces ; it moves from place to place ; it swallows food, digests, 
feels, and reproduces its kind. Indeed, it exhibits altogether such 
marvellous attributes that one is led to ask the question, In what 
consists the superiority of animals much higher in the scale of life? 
Our proteus has no organs whatsoever wherewith to perform all its 
functions, — no eyes, no nerves, no muscles, no stomach, no organs of 
generation; on the contrary, it consists mainly of a gelatinous sub- 
stance, in which lies a distinct granular globule, the nucleus, and 
one or more clear spaces, the vacuoles. These few parts suffice to 
complete a living animal. 

The applications of the invention of placing pieces of glass, of 
particular shapes, in the two ends of a brass tube have more pro- 


1 The Fresh-water Rhizopods of North America, by Joseph Leidy. Report of the U. S. 
Geological Survey of the Territories. F.V. Hayden, Geologist in charge. Vol. XII. pp. 
xii.—324. 48 plates. 4to. Washington, 1879. 
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foundly influenced human thoughts and beliefs than any other single 
invention yet made, excepting only printing. The telescope has rev- 
olutionized our conception of the universe; the microscope, our con- 
ception of life. The latter instrument has exposed to human vision 
a world, before unimagined, of elements that make our world of daily 
life. Among the inhabitants of the world thus revealed are count- 
less myriads of tiny beings, each capable of complete vital existence, 
and consisting mainly of a substance of jelly-like appearance, called 
sarcode or protoplasm. Such beings are the amoebe, and all the 
other Rhizopods. 

Since the Rhizopods are without organs, it is evident that all the 
vital functions must be wholly or in large part due to properties of 
their protoplasm, which has therefore been termed the “ physical 
basis of life,’ —- about which so much has been said and written, 
especially for popular instruction, that every reader of magazines and 
reviews is somewhat familiar with the great superstructure of mate- 
rialism and scepticism erected by active speculation upon the very 
broad foundation of our ignorance of protoplasm, about which we 
know almost nothing. In the majority of these popular writings we 
find repeated, again and again, one of the most remarkable inversions 
of logical reasoning to be encountered anywhere in the whole range 
of modern science. Briefly, it is this: the protoplasmatic animal- 
culz, when seen under the microscope, seem to be mere “ gelatinous 
particles,” nearly homogeneous ; hence it is concluded that their ma- 
terial constitution is very simple, and, further, that all the functions 
of life are in reality also simple. A step further, and life is defined as 
a mere “ property of protoplasm, as aquosity is the property of water.” 
Some advocates of this conclusion maintain it with an acrimonious 
denunciation of their opponents, which plainly reveals that they are 
enslaved by a dogma and are not free defenders of the truth. We 
must dissent from their position, because a candid judgment compels 
us to invert their reasoning, and argue that because the actions of 
these minute protoplasmatic beings are so varied, therefore their 
simplicity is seeming, not real. This consideration brings us to the 
conviction that many of the popular writings on protoplasm have 
neither advanced science nor spread the uncorrupted truth, while we 
assign an additional value to a publication of sterling ability, such as 
Professor Leidy’s. 

Certainly, at present, it is far more important to increase than to 
popularize our knowledge of protoplasm. Towards this end, Profes- 
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sor Leidy has made a valuable contribution by his researches — the 
work of four years — concerning the lowest forms of animal life found 
in fresh water. 

The motive-power of science is the overwhelming necessity of 
knowing, by which men are compelled to investigate themselves and 
Nature. We needs must know what principle of organization is com- 
mon to the Rhizopod and the quadruped of complex anatomy, as we 
must know many other things, or be dissatisfied and uneasy. Now, 
in 1842,,Schwann discovered the unit of animal organization and life 
to be the cell, the same element that composes plants. A man, ora 
bird, or a snail, all are mere congeries of cells of many different 
kinds, but of course all arranged in definite order. A Rhizopod, on 
the contrary, is a single cell, living without direct assistance from any 
other cells. A cell, therefore, is the unit of life; alone, it may be 
all sufficient to maintain life. This is the greatest generalization of 
biology. It cannot be lightly or hastily appreciated, but its wondrous 
interest increases with the greatness of the intellect that considers it. 
As a contribution to science it ranks with the discovery of the laws 
of Kepler, of the conservation of energy, and of chemical affinity. 

It has been asserted that there are beings simpler than these uni- 
cellular Rhizopods, in that they consist only of protoplasm and have 
neither nucleus nor contractile vacuole ; and it has been proposed to 
class them together under the common name of Monera.' On the 
other hand it has been maintained that the nucleus was present, 
though not seen, the observations being at fault, and that the sup- 
posed Monera are really unicellular organisms. The first position is 
held by a large school of thinkers for sentimental reasons, because 
they ardently believe in the dogma of simplicity,— that if we can 
only get to the bottom of things, we shall find them all very simple. 
One article of this creed is, If we get to the bottom of life it is 
nothing but szmp/e protoplasm. This system of philosophy is now 
quite wide-spread in this country, principally through the works of 
the leading English simplicist Herbert Spencer; and although it is 
shallow, it is nevertheless useful at present, because it necessitates 
clearness and precision of view and statement. 

In the particular instance we are considering, the results of in- 
vestigation have been constantly unfavorable to the simplicist view, 
having shown that a very large number of animals supposed to be 
solely protoplasmatic have a nucleus and are cells. It is therefore 


1 Derived from Moneres, simple. 
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worth special mention that Professor Leidy, during four years’ study, 
found only a single species of Monera, and that species ( Vampyrella) 
he proves to be really one of the higher Rhizopods. 

The main body of Professor Leidy’s book is taken up with his de- 
tailed observations upon the numerous species he has studied. The 
vast extent of the labor fills the specialist who contemplates it with 
amazement and delight. Hitherto the descriptions of the species 
were imperfect, fragmentary, and scattered through many publications. 
Fuller and more accurate descriptions than have before appeared 
are now collected in one volume. Not only are there new accounts 
of old forms, but also of many new species, “In the study of Rhizo- 
pods,” says the author, “my attention has been more particularly 
directed to the discovery and determination of the various forms 
occurring in this country, rather than to the elaboration of details of 
structure, habits, modes of development, and other matters pertaining 
to their history, though these Have not been entirely neglected. In 
the latter respects my researches fall short of those of some of the 
able naturalists of England and Germany.” 

The extreme variability of the species led to much former confusion. 
For example, the various forms of one of the commonest species 
have received no less than nine different names. Thanks to Profes- 
sor Leidy, it will hereafter be as easy as it has hitherto been difficult 
to determine the fresh-water Rhizopods, and the further progress of 
research upon the group may proceed rapidly upon the systematic 
foundation he has laid. 

The full importance of the work before us becomes evident when 
we recollect that, as we have said, cells are the units or elements of 
life. Now when a chemist wishes to study a substance thoroughly, 
he endeavors to isolate it. So also the naturalist desires to study 
isolated cells in order to discover all of which they are capable. Such 
cells Nature furnishes in countless numbers, and some of them are of 
the kind called Rhizopods. Our author’s monograph, therefore, is a 
direct addition of unusual extent and rare merit to the sum of our 
knowledge about the unit of life. 

These unicellular beings are compensated by their multitude and 
world-wide distribution for their minuteness, and by the variety of 
species for the comparative simplicity of their structure. Commenc- 
ing from one’s own doorstep, they may be found in almost every 
damp nook and crevice, savanna and marsh, pool and ditch, pond and 
lake, sea and ocean, and from the greatest depth of the latter to the 
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snowline of mountains. They appear to have been the first represen- 
tatives of animal life on earth ; and if there is any truth in the theory 
of evolution they represent our own remotest ancestors. It is ques- 
tionable whether any other class of animals surpasses them in impor- 
tance in the economy of Nature. The magnitude of the effects of 
their agency in rock-making has not been exceeded by higher and 
more visibie forms. 

The favorite habitation of many kinds of Rhizopods is the light 
superficial ooze at the bottom of still waters, where they live in asso- 
ciation with minute algz, which form the chief food of these little 
creatures. They never penetrate into the deeper and usually black 
mud, which indeed is almost devoid of life of any kind. A frequent 
position is the underside of floating leaves, or among duck-meat or 
bladderwort. But in no other situation are the fresh-water kinds found 
in such profusion, number, and beauty of form as in the sphagnous 
bogs, living in the moist or wet bog-moss. 

Some idea of the numbers of these animals may be gathered from 
the estimate of Professor Leidy, that in a portion of quartz sand 
scraped from the surface of the beach, between tides, at Atlantic City, 
there were 18,700 shells of a single species of Nonionina to the ounce 
avoirdupois. In other places a great variety of forms are found 
together, and an even greater number of specimens. 

To him, who makes an intelligent examination of its contents, Pro- 
fessor Leidy’s book offers another charm. We can trace a uniform 
plan of organization from its simplest presentation upwards, through 
-numerous variations, to a complex modification. It is one of the 
greatest delights of the naturalist thus to discover the unity underly- 
ing diversity. It is an enjoyment akin to that derived from music by 
a quick ear, which detects the fundamental motive preserved by the 
composer through all the exquisite modulations of the piece. 

First and simplest comes the Amoeba proteus, of which we have 
already spoken, and its nearest relatives. Next follow the forms whose 
shape is more constant, and which can throw out pseudopods,! which, 
though still broad and thick, are not extensions of the whole body 
mass, but rather projections from its surface. A little higher and the 
shape becomes more determinate, because the body secretes an enve- 
lope or shell, leaving only one end open, through which the pseudo- 
pods can be thrust out and food taken in. As we continue we follow 


1 Pseudopods are projecting lobes, or thread-like extensions of the body substance, and 
gerve both as organs of locomotion, prehension, and touch. 
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the shells through many modifications. By the next advance the 
pseudopods become still more distinctly appendages of the main 
substance of the animal within the cell, being reduced from broad 
lobes to delicate threads; various forms are described, some with 
the simplest, others with complicated shells. Thus is completed one 
series. A second series, the Heliozoa, is distinguished by the animals 
sending out threads from every part of the body, which rise from a 
broad base and rapidly taper to extreme fineness and variable length. 
Within this series also we discover forms with simple shells and more 
highly developed species, having in addition an internal skeleton. 
Particularly noteworthy is the fact that the individuals of certain spe- 
cies unite in clusters or colonies, which are, however, only temporary 
associations. Yet the fact instantly arrests our attention, because it 
foreshadows the permanent association of cells which is the common 
principle of organization alike of sponges and man. 

The beautiful illustrations, comprising over a thousand lithographic 
figures for the most part colored, on forty-eight crowded plates, amply 
exhibit to the eye the astonishing variety among Rhizopods. 

Throughout, Professor Leidy displays a modesty which constantly 
stimulates the reader of his monograph to call attention to the worth 
of a book whose author estimates its value so humbly. With what 
enthusiasm he devotes himself to his work may be seen from the 
following extract : — 


“The study of natural history in the leisure of my life, since I was fourteen 
years of age, has been to me a constant source of happiness; and my experience 
of it is such that, independently of its higher merits, 1 warmly recommend it as 
a pastime, which I believe no other can excel. At the same time, in observing 
the modes of life of those around me it has been a matter of unceasing regret that 
so few, so very few, people give attention to intellectual pursuits of any kind, In 
the incessant and necessary struggle for bread we repeatedly hear the expression 
that ‘man shall not live by bread alone,’ and yet it remains unappreciated by the 
mass of even so-called enlightened humanity. In common with all other animals, 
the engrossing care of man is food for the stomach, while intellectual food too often 
remains unknown, is disregarded or rejected.” 


CHARLES SEDGWICK MINoT. 





OUR GOODLY HERITAGE. 


— half a century ten million emigrants have landed on 
our shores. They have come from the British Isles, from 
the continent of Europe, and from distant China,—racing to get 
first to the Land of Plenty. Huddled together and half starved 
in the steerage of leaky vessels, encountering the perils of the ocean, 
penetrating a region inhabited only by red men, struggling over the 
forest-capped mountains of the Middle States, spreading over the 
prairies of the West, confronting the malaria of the South, and cross- 
ing the scorching sands of the plains, the bold army of the world’s 
adventurers has kept up a ceaseless westward march. Instead of 
destroying, this army, ten million strong, has changed the whole face 
of a continent. At the outset of its march a water-way was built 
which formed a connecting link in the highway of commerce between 
the Atlantic seaboard and the vast territories bordering on the Great 
Lakes ; and with this advantage the Northern coast cities began a 
wonderful career of prosperity, and New York became the metropolis 
of the Western world. Spreading toward the interior of the country, 
the population has pushed on to the agricultural regions, and the 
centre of population has moved westward four hundred miles. The 
centres of production have closely followed, until now the Eastern, 
North-Middle, and Southern groups of States do not supply their home 
demand for wheat. The South-Middle States have a small surplus. 
The Ohio Valley has a surplus of nearly half its crop, and the 
more western groups produce nearly fourfold more than their home 
demand. The wheat crop of thirty years ago was about 100,000,000 
bushels, divided into equal volume by the 81st degree west from Green- 
wich ; in 1859 the centre of production had advanced to the 85th 
degree ; in 1869 to the 88th degree, and last year, it is safe to say, 
the enormous crop of 450,000,000 bushels of wheat was divided 
equally by the goth degree of longitude. The thirteen original 
States have extended into an empire so/vast that a territory only 
6,000 square miles less than the entire area of those States has been 
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given away to aid in building a railroad system which has united the 
Atlantic with the Pacific, the Northern lakes with the gulf, and proved 
a bond of union between the Eastern and the Western States, clinging 
affectionately to the coast, and awaiting the advent of that vast army 
of friendly invaders. The population of half a century ago knew little 
of the extent of the goodly heritage to which they were born, and 
had not explored the fertile lands of the great Northwest, which are 
fast making America to the world what Africa was to ancient Rome, 
— its granary and its storehouse. 

I shall attempt, in this article, to give some idea of the extent of 
this rich heritage, or, in other words, to take a glimpse at our agricul- 
tural interests, to point out some of the changes of the past, and if 
possible to learn a lesson or two for the future. Plutarch, when he 
planned his great work, instead of presenting orderly narratives of 
the eminent Greek and Roman generals, sought rather by comparison 
to do that which could not be done by the usual biographical methods. 
Hence he arranged his characters in pairs and then drew his por- 
traits. Should I follow Plutarch’s plan in the discussion of this 
subject, it would first be necessary to ask the reader to picture to 
himself the continent we are discussing, or at least that portion of it 
east of the 100th meridian; and then, as on the screen of the artist’s 
camera the sun photographs the true image of the human face, we 
can photograph the distribution of the products of the soil. Should 
Plutarch be followed still further and our subjects discussed in pairs, 
I would suggest that we take wheat and rice, oats and cotton, tobacco 
and hops, hay and sugar. But here the parallel must end, for King 
Corn, indigenous as he is to the soil, grows alike in Minnesota and 
Southern Texas, in New Jersey and Nebraska. Wheat flourishes 
where rice cannot grow, and though they almost touch each other in 
the northern part of South Carolina, but little wheat is raised south 
of an imaginary line drawn along the northern boundary of North 
Carolina westward to the Indian Territory. In the above statement 
a little bulge into Tennessee and a narrow strip of wheat-land in 
Western Texas are excepted. This line almost divides our oat-fields 
from the cotton region, while the small patches of hops in the same 
latitude in Wisconsin, New York, and New England do not come in 
contact with the tobacco areas which cluster along the line dividing 
the North from the South, and centre in a dark-green patch in Old 
Kentucky. Hay, like oats, clings to the North, and is unknown in 
Louisiana, where the sugar-cane flourishes; but, as I have shown, 
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corn, while it has decided preferences, showers its blessings to a 
greater or less extent upon all parts of the courtry alike, excepting 
some of the coast lands of Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia, and 
some portions of the New England States. But, for all that, a group 
of States with less than a third of the population of the country 
produces five eighths of the corn supply of the United States. The 
wonderful progress of this group in corn-culture during thirty-eight 
years may be seen by the following table : — 














STATES. 1849. 1859. 1869. 1877. 

Bushel Bushel Bushels. Bushels. 
ee 59,078,695 | 73,543,190 | 67,501,144 | 97,000,000 
Indiana. . . . 2s 6 6 52,964,363 | 71,588,919 | 51,094,538 | 96,000,000 
ee ee ee er 57,646,984 | 115,174,777 | 129,921,395 | 260,000,000 
SE ee ee 8,656,799 | 42,410,686 | 68,935,065 | 156,000,000 
Missouri . . 2. 2 2 0 oo 36,214,537 | 72,892,157 | 66,034,075 | 103,000,000 
Kansas. . 2. 210 0 0 © ww oe 6,150,727 | 17,025,525 | 98,000,000 
ns « 6 & @¢ & @ 8 ey te 1,482,080 4;736,710 | 38,000,000 
214,561,378 | 383,242,536 | 405,248,452 | 848,000,000 























In 1859 the above group of States produced 383,242,536 bushels of 
corn, and all other States of the Union, including the Territories, 
445,550,206 bushels ; in 1877 the product of these seven States was 
nearly 850,000,000 bushels, and of all the rest of the Union only 
494,558,000 bushels. The wheat surplus is produced, according to 
Mr. J. R. Dodge, of the Agricultural Department, entirely in that 
portion of the country north and west of the Ohio River, in the 
central area lying between that river and the lakes, and the Alleghany 
and Rocky Mountain ranges, and in a smaller area on the Pacific 
coast.' New England produces nearly three tenths of a bushel for 
each inhabitant. The Middle States raise about half the quantity 
necessary for a full supply, or 34 bushels ; the Southern Atlantic and 
Gulf States almost as much; and Kentucky and Tennessee are self- 
supporting with nearly 6 bushels. All the remaining States, except 


1 Compiled from the Report of the chief of the Bureau of Statistics on Internal Com- 
merce. Washington, D.C., December, 1879. 
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Colorado and Nevada, yield a surplus. This surplus for consumption 
in 1878 was 11% bushels fer capita in the corn-growing belt between 
Ohio and Kansas, 22} bushels in the Lake belt, and 23 in the Pacific 
States and Territories, but fully 25 bushels in a year of large pro- 
duction in California. The interesting table! below will show at a 
glance the consumption, deficiency, or surplus of the several groups 
of States :— 





CONSUMPTION. 


STATES. Production. Surplus. Deficiency. 
For Bread. For Seed. 














Bushel Bushel Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
New England. . . . 1,174,800 | 20,055,560 104,800 . oe * 18,985,560 
Middle States. . . .| 34,180,000] 51,380,970] 3,514,683} . . - | 20,715,653 
So. Atlantic and Gulf .| 37,250,000} 46,384,012 | 6,814,150 a 15,948,162 
Kentucky and Tenn. .| 18,550,000] 13,929,466| 2,893,714| 1,726,820 
Western Central. . .| 161,450,000} 66,875,215 | 16,360,060} 78,214,725 
Lake States . . . -]| 77,214,346! 17,141,980] 6,778,260} 53,294,106 


Pacific and Territories. | 34,375,000! 7,535,180] 4,447,641 | 22,392,179 





364,194,146 | 223,302,383 | 40,913,308 | 155,627,830 | 55,649,375 


























Applying this same rule to the crop of 1879 we should have the 
following: Used for bread, 228,877,978 bushels; used for seed, 
48,162,840; exported, 147,687,649. Oats, as I have shown, grow in 
all the Northern States ; but New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas 
are in reality the oats-producing States. In 1878 these States pro- 
duced 326,000,000 bushels, and the balance of the country about 
87,000,000 bushels. It will be observed that we have here a steady 
movement of the centres of production westward. The progress of 
corn may continue to be slow, as the production in Illinois is one fifth 
of the national crop; but the progress of wheat-growing westward, 
over large areas of the plains and plateaus and mountain valleys 
between western Nebraska and the Pacific coast, and along the 
fertile valleys of the Red River country, must eventually carry the 
central line of wheat much beyond that of corn. The percentage of 


1 Internal Commerce of the United States. Washington. 1879. Appendix, p. 178. 
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the whole crop (wheat and corn) produced in the following named 
divisions has been as follows, at the date specified : — 











SECTIONS. 1849. | 1859. | 1869. | 1879. 
OS) ee ee ee 30 24 20 14 
Central Belt. . . 2. 2+ - es ees coe eo se] 55 53 49 
Trans-Mississippi. . 12 21 27 37 




















Thus the Atlantic coast proportion of the whole production has 
declined more than one half, that of the central belt one fifth ; while 
that of the region beyond the Mississippi has trebled. Twenty-eight 
years ago the product of the far West was but two fifths of the crop 
of the Atlantic coast ; now it is more than double. The central belt 
exceeded the combined proportions of both others until within the 
last year. Many of my readers will remember when the seat of corn 
production was in the Suuth, and then Tennessee was the first corn- 
producing State of the Union. The transfer of corn production from 
South to West can be seen by a glance at the following tabulated 
statement ! : — 



































Groves or STATEs. 1849. Per 1859. _ 1869. > 1871. ~- 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
tates . . . . + | 348,892,271 | 59 | 436,899,827 | 52 | 318,116,583 | 42 446,410,000 
All other States and Terri- : "= 
tories . «© s+ es se ee 243,078,833 | 41 | 401,892,915 | 48 | 442,827,966 | 58 | 896,148,000 | 67 
592,091 ,104 888,792,742 760,944,549 1,342,558,000 

















Here we find that in 1849 fifteen Southern States produced 59 per 
cent of the corn product of the country, but now the South only 
produces one third. 

This change is in part due to the increase in the cotton product 
of the South ; but, as I shall presently show, it is possible that the 
South may regain its supremacy in the corn culture. The crop of 
cotton of 1878 and 1879 was the largest ever raised. The ten crops 
of 1852 to 1861 inclusive, being the last crops raised by slave labor, 
numbered 34,995,440 bales. The ten crops of 1870 to 1879 inclusive, 
being the ten last crops raised by free labor, numbered 41,454,743 


1 Report of Internal Commerce of United States. 1879. 
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bales. The excess of the ten years of free labor amounts to 6,459,303 
bales. The value of the last ten crops, of which about two thirds 
have been exported, has been not less than $2,500,000,000, and has 
probably amounted to $3,000,000,000.1 The increase is progressive. 
The excess of the five last crops over the five crops immediately pre- 
ceding the war has been 3,932,415 bales. 

Having ascertained the distribution and general movement of our 
crops, it may next be well to take a glance at their growth and present 
extent. To this end the following table, which I have carefully pre- 
pared from official sources, may prove of interest : — 








PRODUCT. 1865. 1879. P menyd 
Wheat, bushels . . ..... 148,552,829 448,7 56,000 300,202,171 
Corn, bushels . . . . . ss. 704,427,853 1,544,899,090 840,561,237 
Oats, bushels . . . . . sss 225,252,295 364,253,000 139,000,805 
Rye, bushels . . . . - ss 19,543:905 23,646, 500 4,102,595 
Barley, bushels . . . . .. - 11,391,286 40,184,200 28,792,914 
Cotton, bales . . . 2. 1. es 2 2,228,987 5,020,387 2,791,400 
Tobacco, pounds. . ..-.. . 183,316,953 384,059,659 200,742,706 
Hay,tons . . . s+ s+ e+ ees 23,538,740 35,648,000 12,110,260 
Potatoes, bushels ..... . 101,632,095 181,369,000 79,737,005 




















A careful study of this exhibit will give some idea of the United 
States of to-day compared with the United States at the close of the 
war ; the cold leaden figures tell a story of progress and development 
which may astonish those who have not watched the subject closely. 
In fifteen years the production of wheat and barley in the United 
States has trebled, corn, cotton, and tobacco more than doubled, 
oats increased nearly 140,000,000 bushels, potatoes nearly doubled, 
and hay increased more than one third. How far the different 
sections of the country have participated in this growth may be 
seen from the following tables which I have prepared, and which 
indicate the comparative growth of the six crops which are alike 
raised in all three sections of the Union,—the East, the South, 


! These valuable estimates are obtained from a letter on the subject by Edward Atkin- 
son, of Boston, published in the “‘ New York Herald.” 
2 From reports of 1865-66. No record during war. 
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and the West. To ascertain this the States were arranged as fol- 
lows: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, and 
In a like manner I have 
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for comparison’s sake termed the East. 


termed the thirteen Southern States the South ; and the Western 
States and Territories, including Ohio, the West. 


summary of the-investigation : — 


The following is a 





Bushels of Corn produced. 


Bushels of Wheat produced. 






































SECTION. 1870. 1878. 1870. 1878. 
East 90,829,000 104,998,200 34,266,700 47,305,950 
South . . 343,613,000 314,729,660 33,601,000 40,086,990 
West 659,813,000 968,490,950 168,017,000 332,729,460 

Total 1,094,255,000 | 1,388,218,750 235,884,700 | 420,122,400 
Bushels of Oats produced. Bushels of Pctatoes produced. 

SECTION. 1870. 1878. 1870. 1878. 
East 79,965,000 101,727,620 60,008,000 46,008,900 
South . 28,208,400 48,684,250 8,481,000 9577957 50 
West 139,104,000 263,166,690 46,286,000 68,438,000 

Total 247,277,400 413,578,560 114,77 5,000 124,226,650 





Pounds of Tobacco produced. 


Tons of Hay produced. 





























SECTION. 1870. 1878. 1870. 1878. 
East 34,444,000 67,210,000 11,396,000 16,514,186 
South 158,443,000 251,149,700 1,243,000 1,624,490 
West . $7,741,000 64,187,000 11,886,000 21,469,620 

Total “ 250,628,000 392,546,700 24, 525,000 39,608,296 











gee 
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These tables supplement the one given above, and from them we can, 
to some extent, discover where the progress has been the most rapid. 
In the production of corn, while our Southern and Eastern States 
have kept about even, the Western States have increased nearly 
300,000,000 bushels; in wheat and potatoes and hay the Western 
States pre-eminently take the lead, but in tobacco the South shows 
an increase of 100,000,000 pounds. The cotton crop, though included 
in our first table, found no place in the second because it is produced 
only in the Southern and Southwestern States. And here the in- 
creased production can be traced to the newer and Southwestern 
States. This year, for the first time, the commissioner of agriculture 
reports the cotton crop, and I have prepared the following table from 
that report and the ninth census :— 














STATEs. 1870. 1878. 
Pounds. Pounds. 

pa a a a a 193,266,900 242,556,600 
Arkansas . . «1 we ew we ee es 111,588,600 318,277,050 
Florida . 2. 2 2 2 2 © we ew we we eo ew 17,905,050 17,664,900 
Georgia. . 2 © © © © © we ww wwe 213,270,300 238,843,500 
Kentucky . . 2. 6 e+ 6 © we ew we we we 486,000 
a a ne ar 2 a a 157,874,400 214,483,050 
Mississippi. . . «+ «+ « «© «© we we we ee 254,222,100 337,028,200 
i ee ee ee ee ee ee 560,700 
North Carolina . . . 1. 1 1 ew ew we wee 65,220,750 199,794,500 
South Carolina . . 2. ws. 2 we ee ee 101,025,000 153:977:950 
Tennessee . . 2. 2. 2 2 eo oe ew ew ew ew 81,828,900 196,286, 500 
. a ae a a 157,782,600 497,310,600 
Other States 2. 2 2 2 sw ew we ew ew te 369,900 31,250,000 

Total number pounds ......4... 1,355»398,200 2,347,471,250 

Total number bales . . . . 2... wus 3,01 1,996 5,216,603 

















The increase in the cotton crop has been largely in Texas and 
Arkansas. The former State leaped from 157,000,000 pounds in 
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1870 to nearly 500,000,000 in 1878 ; and the latter, during the same 
period, increased from 111,000,000 to 318,000,000 pounds. 

It may next be well briefly to describe the distribution of cereal 
productions of the United States, with reference to home supply and 
to surplus exported to foreign countries. Experts estimate that no 
less than one’fifth of the whole volume of our cereals is involved in 
the distribution. The total product increased in ten years from 
1,450,000,000 bushels to 2,178,000,000 bushels, the export movement 
from 39,000,000 in 1868 to 189,000,000 in 1878. About three per 
cent of the national supply was exported in 1868; nearly ten per 
cent in 1877. Mr. Dodge estimates the crop of 1878 at 2,302,254,950 
bushels, of which 246,611,507, or nearly eleven per cent, were exported. 
The rela ‘ve proportion of each crop exported, and that retained for 
consumption in 1877, is said to be as follows : — 











CEREALS. PRopuction. ConsuMPTION. EXPORTATION. 
Bushels. Bushels. Per cent. Bushels. Per cent. 

Corn . . . «© «= « « | 1,342,558,000 | 1,255,365,890 | 93-51 | 87,192,110 | 6.49 
Wheat. . .- - +e. 364,194,146 274,026,187 | 75.24 | 90,167,959 | 24.76 
Oats ... . + + «| 406,394,000 | 402,678,521 | 99.09 39715479 | 0.91 
Barley... ++. - 34,441,400 30,519,899 | 88.61 3,921,501 | 11.39 
Bye. 2 we we te 21,170,100 16,930,859 | 79.98 4,239,241 | 20.02 
Buckwheat .... . 10,177,000 10,177,000 | 100.00 

2,178,934,646 | 1,189,698,356 | 91.32 | 189,236,2 8.68 


























It may surprise many to find that only about nine per cent of our 
total grain product, by bushels, is exported. Yet this is an immense 
item in the world’s markets, and with cheapening transportation is 
capable of being greatly increased. Take the item of corn, for in- 
stance, and we find that only about six and one half per cent of the 
total product is exported. This is true; but to go a step further and 
see the wonderful increase in the exportation of what may be called 
corn and corn product gives a better idea of the possibilities of the 
American export trade. Here it is: — 
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1868. 1878. 
Com crop, bushela . 2. 2 1 2 tt tt 768,320,000 1,342,558,000 
Exportation of corn, bushels . . . . . «ss 11,147,490 85,461,098 
Exportation of bacon and hams, pounds . . . . 43,659,664 592,814,351 
Exportation of pork, pounds . ....... 28,690,133 71,889,255 
Exportation oflard, pounds. . . . ..... 64,555,462 342,667,920 

















In addition to this the exportation of live stock across the Atlantic 
has increased ten-fold within the last two years. Into this corn 
enters more or less. According to Mr. Caird, the value of importa- 
tions of animal food into England has risen in the period 1857-76 
from $35,000,000 to $180,000,000.. The share we are to have of this 
trade must depend largely on the rates of freight. It is important to 
observe that the cost of transporting live animals across the Atlantic 
is being rapidly reduced. According to Mr. Beagley, a ship-owner, 
the steamers at first obtained freights at about $30.00 per head; the 
freights are now reduced to about $12.50 per head. The ships are 
now constructed on purpose for shipping cattle, and the loss is much 
less.1 The only hope for the British and Russian farmer is the high 
rates of transportation here, and the fact (as some British writers? 
say) that the American farmers, through bad farming, are exhausting 
the soil. Such talk is the merest nonsense. It has been truthfully 
said that in the area yet to be subdued between the Missouri and the 
Pacific coast, the proportion of the cultivated area devoted to wheat 
will be larger than in the territory already occupied. When all these 
available lands are taken up, and population threatens to press upon 
subsistence, fertilization, with rotation, will increase the rate of yield 


1 The following figures give the importation of cattle into Liverpool from the United 
States during 1879: In February, out of 4,828 oxen shipped, 468 were lost on the passage. 
Of 1,277 sheep, 120 died. In March, 1,829 oxen were shipped, but only nine were lost; 
1,236 pigs were shipped, and seventy-five lost; 1,454 sheep were embarked and 143 lost. 
In April, 1,993 oxen were shipped and only eight were lost. Of sheep the number em- 
barked was 8,818, and the loss 164. In May, a great increase took place in the numbers 
of cattle landed in Liverpool from the United States, and the loss was comparatively small. 
There were shipped 6,281 head, and 187 were lost ; of sheep 13,064 were embarked, and 
217 were lost ; of pigs 5,834 were shipped, and 418 were lost. — Foreign Work and English 
Wages. Brassey, 1879, p. 378. 

2 Notably Lord Airlie in the June, 1879, number of the “ Fortnightly Review.” 
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(as has happened in the most populous districts of Europe), and then 
the centre of wheat production may possibly recede slowly eastward, 
obedient to the impulse of improved agriculture. For the purpose of 
effectually exploding. the cry of “exhausted wheat lands,” I have 
carefully compiled the following table,’ which shows by bushels the 
average yield of wheat per acre in forty wheat-growing counties in 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and in the forty counties of England, 
It is only by such a comparison that an intelligent idea can be gained. 
In 1878 the Western States alone produced 332,729,460 bushels of 
wheat ; and to these States we should look for our average, and not to 
South Carolina with an average of five bushels per acre, Mississippi 
with six, Georgia with seven, and Arkansas with six. Yet in the 
estimates which find their way over to England, and become soothing 
syrup to the British farmer, all these States are added in to bring 
down the average. Yet notwithstanding this, the total yield of the 
Southern States in question was only 5,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
1878. My comparison, in which I have taken the average standard yield 
in England for the past thirteen years, at once brings up the yield in 
the wheat-growing counties of the older Western States where it will 
compare favorably with that of England, and demonstrates clearly 
that the development of the wheat interests of this country will not 
be stopped by “exhausted wheat lands.” 

The next trouble is the “railway monopoly:” so, at least, says a 
writer in the January number of the “ Edinburgh Review.” This is 
not such an obstacle as some may imagine. Western producers will 
never give up the battle until equitable and steady rates of trans- 
portation are insured, even though to obtain such rates it be neces- 
sary to adopt the elaborate scheme for improving our water-ways 
suggested by the Senate Committee of 1872. During the war of 
rates last July wheat was carried from Chicago to New York for 
ten cents per hundred. In August it was put up to fifteen cents, — 
a “living rate.” In 1878 the average rate for carrying wheat wholly 
by rail was only sixteen and one half cents per bushel. Until 1870 
it was the opinion generally entertained by the managers of the East 
and West Trunk Lines that they could not profitably engage in the 
transportation of grain from Chicago to New York at a lower rate 
than forty cents per hundred pounds, or twenty-four cents per bushel. 
During the season of 1879, grain has been shipped from Chicago to 
Liverpool for seventeen cents a bushel, —a rate but little greater than 


1 See opposite page for table. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE YIELD OF BUSHELS OF WHEAT PER 
ACRE IN THE FORTY COUNTIES OF ENGLAND AND IN FORTY WHEAT- 





























GROWING COUNTIES OF ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, AND MINNESOTA. 
” o 

fe = = £ 

ENGLAND. eq ILLINOIS. § MICHIGAN. 5 MINNESOTA. § 

i : Ly t 

- = = z 
Lincolnshire 32@ | Adams . 26 Alcona 20 Anoka. 15% 
Yorkshire . 30 Christian 27% | Alpena 18 Benton 19% 
Norfolk . 31 De Kalb 25 Bay 24 Blue Earth . | 16% 
Essex . 33 Edgar . 27 Cheboygan . | 19% | Carver. 24% 

Suffolk . . | 28% | Fulton 25 Chippewa 17@ | Chisago . 8 

Cambridgeshire . | 33 Grundy 25 Clinton 24 Clay 17 

Devonshire . | 21% | Hancock . 24 Delta. . 21 Cottonwood . | 19 
Hampshire. 29% | Henderson 23 Eaton . 20% | Carleton . 20% 

Sussex . 30 Iroquois 26 Emmet 17 Crow Wing . | 17 
Kent. 33¢% | Jersey. . 23 Genesee . 23% | Dakota 17% 
Wiltshire 29 Kankakee 27 Gladwin . 19% | Dodge. 21% 
Gloucestershire 28 Knox 25 Gratiot 20% | Faribault. 15% 
Shropshire . 26 Lake 25 Houghton 17 Fillmore . 17% 
Northamptonshire, | 32% | La Salle 24 Huron. 20% | Freeborn . 22% 
) Somersetshire . 29 =| Logan. . 32 Ingham . 20% | Goodhue . 21% 
Warwickshire . 30 Macoupin 23 Ionia . 23 Hennepin 20% 

Nottinghamshire . | 3° Marion 23 Isabella 18% | Isanti . 17 
Hertfordshire . 28% | Marshall . 23 | Jackson 18% | Jackson 20% 
Worcestershire 30 McDonough . | 26 Kent 19% | Le Sueur. 21% 
Berkshire . 31% | McHenry. 24 Lapeer . 23% | Lyon. . 16% 
Oxfordshire 31 McLean . 28 Leelanau . 17 Martin 15% 
Buckinghamshire, | 29 Menard . . | 24 Lenawee . 19 Mille Lacs 18% 

Herefordshire . 29% | Mercer 23 Livingston 20% | Morrison . 20 
Bedfordshire . 30 Montgomery. | 26 Macomb . 22 Mower 19% 

Staffordshire . 29% | Morgan 25 Manitou . 23% | Murray 20 
j Cornwall . 25 Moultrie 23 Midland . 18% | Olmstead. 20% 
Huntingdonshire . | 32% | Ogle . . 25 Missaukee 18% | Polk 25% 
Dorsetshire 29 Peoria 25 Monroe 19 Ramsay . 19% 

Surrey... 28 Piatt . 27 Montcalm 20% | Rice . 23 

Leicestershire . 31 Putnam 24 Oakland . 22% | Rock . 16 

Durham. . 26 Rock Island. | 25 Ogemaw . 17 Scott . 22 
Lancashire . 32 Sangamon 24 Ontonagon . | 26% | Steele. 23% 
Cheshire 30 Scott . . 27 Presque Isle. | 17 St. Louis. 15% 
Derbyshire. . . | 29 Shelby 24 Saginaw . 23% | Wabasha. 18% 
Northumberland . | 27 Stark . 26 Sanilac 19% | Waseca . . | 20% 

Monmouthshire . | 29 Stephenson . | 24 Shiawassee . | 24 Washington . | 19 
Cumberland 29 Tazewell . 28 St. Clair . 19% | Winona . 17% 

Rutland. . . . | 31% | Vermillion 26 Tuscola . 22% | Wright . 15 

Middlesex . 31 Warren . 26 Washtenaw . | 21% | Redwood. 15 

Westmoreland 28 Woodford 25 Wayne 22 Nobles . 15 

Total for England, | 29; Total 25t Total 20% Total . .| 19 
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that which prevailed for the transportation of grain from Buffalo to 
New York by canal and the Hudson River ten years ago. 

Careful estimates show that the United States is capable of main- 
taining an area of 200,000,000 acres of corn lands, which, with the 
average yield of the past ten years would give us over 5,250,000,000 
bushels of corn. The same authority shows that while the western 
line of maize culture traverses the eastern slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains at an average elevation of about 5,000 feet, wheat can be grown 
2,000 to 3,000 feet above the maize line. Recent geographical reports 
show that a large portion of the Pacific coast is susceptible of cul- 
ture, either with or without irrigation. The governor of Washington 
Territory claims for it great superiority in wheat production, and 
prophesies a yield in the near future three times as large as the 
present supply of California. The governor of Dakota estimates the 
area suitable for field culture, and especially suited to wheat-growing, 
at 40,000,000 acres. These views may prove too sanguine, but there 
is a good basis for some enthusiasm. The Indian Territory, says 
J., R. Dodge, though only half as large, has nearly as much more 
available for agricultural production. Montana, better adapted to 
grazing purposes, is estimated by Professor Cyrus Thomas to con- 
tain 7,800,000 acres of irrigable lands. In all there is an aggregate 
of 200,000,000 acres of land, from the northern and more elevated. 
portions of which the growth of maize is excluded, in which wheat- 
farming will for many years exist as a specialty. Turning from corn 
and wheat to one other great staple, we find that, according to Edward 
Atkinson, the whole cotton crop of the world could be raised on a 
section of Texas less than one twelfth of its area; or could be divided 
between any two of the other principal cotton States without ex- 
hausting one half of their good lands. The world’s cotton crop is 
now equal to from ten to twelve million bales of cotton, over five 
million of which I have shown are annually raised in this country. 

Here, then, is the rich heritage to which we are born. Our Pilgrim 
fathers found it, yet knew it not. Nearly two generations passed 
away before the treasures of this continent attracted the populations 
of the Old World, nor do they to this day understand the vastness of 
our store. We have, in this brief review, learned something of the 
distribution of our agricultural interest; of its drifting to the West 
and Southwest, and of its changed conditions. We have seen the 
population of the older States overtake their food-producing capacity, 
and have learned something concerning that deficiency and the source 
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from which it is supplied. Certainly we feel reassured about the con- 
tinued abundant yield of our soil. This generation has witnessed 
the migration of the centre of corn production from the South to the 
West; and of wheat from the Middle States to the far West. Not 
the least interesting of these changes has been the remarkable 
increase in the cotton crop since free labor has taken the place of 
slavery. But the great central fact is the increase in the past decade 
of our agricultural products, and the rapidity with which the Western 
States, ushered into existence as it were by the war, have developed 
their vast resources. The smallness of our exports compared with 
the home consumption should stimulate alike the producer and those 
engaged in transportation to continue to push our wares by the aid 
of cheap freight into every foreign country, as the facts show that 
the possibilities of our agricultural interests are as yet an unknown 
quantity. 


ROBERT P. PORTER. 














THE LESSONS OF THE GENERAL ELECTION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


HE General Election of 1880 in Great Britain and Ireland is now 
over, and the sweeping change it has caused in the relative 
positions of the two great political parties is a matter of almost world- 
wide comment and interest. The magnitude of the Liberal success has 
taken every one by surprise, and to Conservatives at home and to 
their sympathizers abroad must have been a sore mortification and 
disappointment. On the other hand, the highest hopes of the Lib- 
eral leaders have been surpassed, though it is certain that many of 
them were very sanguine, and for some time past have claimed that 
the conservative reaction had spent its strength, and have boldly 
challenged a dissolution of Parliament and an appeal to the country as 
a sure means of verifying their statements. These prophets, though 
not daring to forecast so brilliant a campaign, are naturally far less sur- 
prised than their Tory opponents, or the great mass of voters whose 
sympathies are not actively engaged on either side. Still, as I have 
said, the magnitude of the Liberal victory, if not the victory itself, 
has taken us all by surprise, nearly as much so as did the last Gen- 
eral Election in 1868, when the strong Liberal majority, led by Mr. 
Gladstone for five years previously, was annihilated, and an almost 
equally strong Conservative majority was returned to the House of 
Commons. 

The Tories were then very jubilant over their victory, as indeed 
they had good reason to be, seeing that for more than forty years 
previously, with only short exceptions, the country had been ruled by 
successive Liberal administrations ; but as the Liberals claimed then 
and since, and as the results of the present election have shown, the 
Tories were much too sanguine in their anticipations of the lasting 
strength of the reaction that had so suddenly set in. They were on 
the right side of the House however for a time, and took their places, 
a strong and well-disciplined majority; and for six years they have 
governed the country almost absolutely at their own will and pleasure, 
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and therefore, as we may fairly suppose, according to the latest and 
most approved type of Conservatism,—that is to say, the type best 
adapted to show its advantages to a people hitherto steeped in Liber- 
alism. Nevertheless, there can be little doubt now that had Lord 
Beaconsfield accepted the reiterated Liberal challenge to appeal to the 
country on his general policy at any time during the last three years, 
the result of a General Election would have been nearly the same as 
now. But, ignoring altogether these defiances, he has preferred de- 
liberately to wait and choose his own time and opportunity to dissolve ; 
and we may surely assume that so experienced a politician, and one so 
noted for his quickness in feeling the national pulse, has made this 
selection shrewdly. 

Abroad, the Eastern question was temporarily at rest. The Zulus 
had at last been “ pacified.” The Afghan campaign for the moment 
was marked by fewer unpleasant incidents than in its earlier course, 
and was therefore less vividly before the nation, while at home faint 
symptoms of reviving prosperity were meeting an eager welcome from 
the nation, and many of the more prominent reforms, claimed and loudly 
advocated by various sections of the Liberal party previous to and dur- 
ing the election of 1874, were either temporarily abandoned or were out 
of sight altogether ; furthermore, two great bye-elections — those of 
Liverpool and Southwark, the latter considered to some extent by both 
parties as a test one — had, after a hard-fought struggle in both con- 
stituencies, gone in favor of the Conservatives. Therefore, doubtless, 
Lord Beaconsfield chose the best time for his party to promulgate the 
dissolution ; and therefore, also, had he chosen any other time for two or 
three years previously, tie elections would, as the Liberals claim, have 
probably resulted quite as disastrously for him. In fact, the evidence 
now is tolerably conclusive that within the first three or at most four 
years of the Conservative government the country had once more 
thoroughly come to its senses, and repented of the disastrous change 
of rulers it had made in 1874; and but for the impulsive violence with 
which that change was made, and which enabled the Tory leaders to 
carry on the government within the walls of Parliament without again 
consulting the country for six years, the Tory government of 1874 
would have been but one more of the short-lived intervals of Conserva- 
tive power, which, occurring occasionally during the last forty or fifty 
years, have served only more strongly to mark the sure foundation on 
which the Liberal party rests its claims to have fairly represented the 
opinions of the country in the past, and its hopes tocontinue to represent 
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those opinions in the future. Thinking men both at home and abroad, 
after a retrospective glance at the course of English politics for the 
last half century, can hardly fail, from the result of the present elec- 
tion, to draw the conclusion that in the main the principles professed 
and carried out by the Liberal party are those of the bulk of the na- 
tion, and that, subject only to temporary impulses arising from special 
circumstances peculiar to the moment, the mass of the people of the 
United Kingdom prefer to be ruled by Liberal rather than by Conser- 
vative ideas. And this preference, I may remark, is likely to in- 
crease rather than to diminish in the future, since the principal Liberal 
strength lies in the boroughs, in which constituencies household suf- 
frage enables the working classes to express their opinions at the poll ; 
and the Liberal majority now returned to Parliament is pledged to 
extend the franchise to the laboring classes in the counties. It is, 
indeed, quite possible that at first, even under the protection of the 
ballot, the agricultural laborers may be unable to shake off the feudal 
ideas of submission engendered by years of squire and parson rule ; 
but there can be no doubt that in the long run the extension of the 
county franchise will result in a great accession of Liberal strength. 
But besides this probable conclusion, or perhaps I should rather say 
this well-proved fact, ‘of the general ascendancy in England of Lib- 
eral opinion, which has been strengthened by this election, there are 
three other notable deductions to be drawn from the recent contest, all 
of them widely recognized in England, and which may prove of some 
interest and even value to Americans and other foreigners who take 
an interest in our politics. In the first place, the utter discomfiture 
of the great beer interest has conclusively shown that however strong 
the Licensed-Victualler organization may be, its influence is at best but 
an insignificant factor among other influences at work when national 
feeling is really aroused. In the second place, it has been once again 
made clear to all who choose to see, that neither the metropolitan news- 
papers nor the average “society” Englishman represent, or even under- 
stand in any but the most limited sense, the opinion of the bulk of their 
countrymen, In the third place, it seems now tolerably plain that the 
people of this country have no sympathy with “ Jingoism,” but prefer 
the chances of “peace and prosperity” at home to those of “ gun- 
powder and glory” abroad. These, I think, are the three principal 
lessons to be drawn from the elections, and on each I propose to saya 
few words. 
Firstly, then, as regards the discomfiture ‘of the licensed victuallers : 
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this result, although mainly private to Englishmen, may not be without 
some interest to American politicians. For years it has been a belief 
current with both parties, and almost an axiom with the Conserva- 
tives (to judge by their reckless bids for its support), that the beer 
interest in England was all-powerful, and that into whichever scale 
the beer-barrel was thrown, that scale must throw the otherup. This 
belief has been carefully fostered by the licensed victuallers them- 
selves as represented by their accredited agents, and they have loudly 
vaunted their powers. Now that the beer interest does command 
very considerable influence no one doubts ; the mere trade vote alone 
in most constituencies is sufficient to turn a closely contested election 
in favor of the side it supports, without counting the equally undoubted 
though much exaggerated influence possessed by many publicans over 
their more ignorant customers in the ready means, only too often used 
by the more unscrupulous among them, of indirect corruption in the 
way of “treating.” If, however, public opinion is really nearly bal- 
anced, it can matter little, except to office-holders, to which side it 
actually tends, as neither party can be strong enough to give full 
effect to its own policy; but when, as in the present instance, 
public feeling is strongly and earnestly aroused, and the nation 
is really moved to throw off an unbearable burden, not all the in- 
fluence of all the licensed victuallers in the country can seriously 
affect the result. At the present General Election, as at the last, the 
whole organized influence of the licensed victuallers has been thrown 
into the Tory scale ; and now, as then, the great bulk of the members 
of the society, personally and through their organization, have done 
their utmost to injure and discredit the Liberal party. After the 
election of 1874, these victuallers took great credit to themselves and 
received much credit from others for this influence, and it was thought 
in many quarters, as well as among themselves, that the change in 
public opinion which then manifested itself was due very largely to 
that influence. The result of the present election has utterly refuted 
this claim: it has shown conclusively that the victuallers are not the 
power they thought themselves, and that the mass of the electors of 
this country are not to be influenced in the formation and practical 
application of their political principles by any private trade interest 
whatever. For when the greatest and best organized and most 
compact of all trade interests has so signally failed, it is unnecessary 
to discuss whether weaker ones might have succeeded. 

Of course it is not to be forgotten that, with all their organization 
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and unity of apparent interests, the licensed victuallers can no more 
claim the absolute and unquestioning adherence of all the members of 
their trade than can any other association of independent or partially 
independent individuals; and all Liberals know and remember with 
pleasure that many licensed victuallers, probably, in all the constituen- 
cies have chosen to act and vote according to their political convictions, 
without allowing themselves to be led astray by the violent and unwise 
partisanship of their official organization. I say unwise, because, as Mr. 
Bright pointed out when he was interviewed by the victuallers in Bir- 
mingham, that while all the respectable members of either party were 
absolutely agreed that certain restrictions must be placed on the trade 
in the interest of the nation, the Liberals, who have certainly taken the 
more decided view of the necessary restrictions, and shown the most 
honest desire to carry those restrictions into effect, have, nevertheless, 
never in any instance even suggested a serious proposal calculated to 
affect the trade without at the same time including in that proposal the 
most ample suggestions for reasonable compensation ; and that, after 
all, the Liberal party in England is the ruling power, and likely, in the 
nature of things, always to continue so. Wherefore it was unwise to 
create irritation and even animosity in the minds of those who, being 
generally in the ascendant, might some day, even without intention, 
allow that slowly forming sense of irritation to affect their judgment in 
dealing with the license question, and treat the trade less gently if not 
less justly than they might otherwise have done. That the licensed 
victuallers had not the political power which they believed themselves 
to have has long been known to active Liberals in the provinces, 
though probably to the London government-papers it is entirely a 
new revelation. In Birmingham, for instance, where three Radicals 
were returned to Parliament in 1874, notwithstanding the pronounced 
espousal of the Tory side by the victuallers’ association, it has been for 
some years past the custom to fight the municipal election on politi- 
cal as well as municipal grounds. The Conservatives, with a view to 
influencing the Parliamentary election in their favor, first threw down 
the gauntlet, which was immediately picked up by the Liberals; and 
so successfully have the latter fought the resulting struggle that 
the town council is now, with two or three exceptions, entirely com- 
posed of professed Liberals, though generally the whole strength of 
the victuallers’ organization (with the exception of some independent 
individual members) has been exerted on the Tory side. In this city, 
therefore, as in some other constituencies, it has been possible fairly 
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to gauge the real strength of the beer interest, and, without underrat- 
ing that strength, it is yet a sound conclusion that so long as the 
Liberal policy is satisfactory to the bulk of the electors, the Liberals 
can safely allow the licensed victuallers to do their very worst. The 
vast majority of the classes in the towns are by far too intelligent to 
have their political convictions swayed by the men who stand to them 
only in the relation of bidders for their support, and whose patrons 
they are. 

There seems now to be some hope that the licensed victuallers them- 
selves have taken the lessons of the election to heart and are at last 
coming to their senses, since the parliamentary agent of the National 
Licensed Victuallers’ Defence League has just written to the newspa- 
pers, deprecating “extreme and hostile legislation,” and venturing to 
hope that “the day is not far distant when the rule of acting at future 
elections in a combined form will become exceptional,” provided “an 
attitude of moderation is manifested by the new Government towards 
the trade.” That such moderation will be manifested, as it always has 
been, by the responsible leaders of the Liberal party there is little reason 
to doubt ; but it is surely rather a cool assumption on the part of an 
organization which first began hostilities, and with some success, that 
now, after suffering a signal discomfiture, it should immediately 
claim to be treated with as much deference as though its foolish as- 
saults on Liberal candidates had never been made, — it being evident 
that if the organized opposition of the trade to the Liberal party 
ceases at all, it will only be because it recognizes at last the advisability 
in its own interests of not provoking that party too far, and of ceasing 
its attempts to subordinate the higher interests of the nation to the 
apparent interests of a single trade. 

We turn now to the value of the opinion and prophecies ventured 
by most of the London press and by Conservative sympathizers 
on the political feelings and action of the nation. That favorable 
views of their own position should have been held by zealous Con- 
servatives was not unnatural. The wish is often father to the thought ; 
and these gentlemen, misled by their own ardent desires, looked 
around them only through spectacles of their own manufacture, de- 
clining altogether to trust to their unaided eyesight or to the spectacles 
of their opponents, which, however, have certainly proved to be by far 
the more trustworthy of the two. That English Conservatives, there- 
fore, should have been led away into optimist views of their future 
successes is, I say, not unnatural ; but that any intelligent foreigner 
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should have shared those views, as many undoubtedly have done, 
notwithstanding the last fifty years of political history in this country, 
seems strange, and I think can be accounted for only by the fact that 
most of these gentlemen, in forming their opinion of the political 
change in this country, form them almost necessarily on the views ex- 
pressed in the metropolitan English newspapers and on conversations 
with Englishmen abroad, belonging generally to the middle and 
upper classes, from which very classes the great bulk of the Con- 
servative strength, such as it is, is drawn. 

If the present election were to serve no other purpose, it ought at 
any rate to show unmistakably that neither the metropolitan news- 
papers nor the bulk of those who form “society” in England repre- 
sent in any way the wishes or desires of the majority of voting Eng- 
lishmen. What these newspapers and these Englishmen at home and 
abroad do represent, doubtless fairly well, is the opinion of “ society ” 
as represented at court, in clubs, drawing-rooms, and elsewhere where 
well-to-do people meet one another. When the metropolitan papers 
talk somewhat ponderously as to what Englishmen will do and what 
they will not do, what they think and what they do not think, in mat- 
ters political, reference is really made only to that section of the 
middle and upper classes among whom the writers mix; and they 
leave out of the question altogether the opinion of the lower-middle 
and the working classes, for the simple reason that few of these 
writers can have any means of gauging the political sympathies of 
these classes, even in the metropolis itself, and certainly not in the 
country generally. To well-informed Englishmen at home, living 
outside the narrow gossip of London cliques, it has been appar- 
ent for years that the influence of the London papers, outside of the 
metropolitan or home district, is practically dead, and their preten- 
sions to lead public opinion have ceased to be other than matter for 
ridicule ; but the result of the election of 1874, of the agitation on 
the Bulgarian atrocities (when the “ Times” especially was ludicrously 
frantic in its efforts to ascertain which way public opinion was set- 
ting), and still more recently of the election of 1880, show most plain- 
ly not only that the bulk of the London papers no longer lead, but 
that they are utterly unable even to follow public opinion ; and that 
outside of those narrow circles to which I have alluded, and in which 
the “leader” writers mix, they are as absolutely ignorant of the feel- 
ings and wishes of the majority of Englishmen as they are of those 
of the Zulus or any other race for whom at times they profess to 
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speak. Only so late as March Io, on the very eve of the great change 
in party government, the “ Times” said :— 


The Liberal leaders must determine whether they will once for all abandon the 
tactics and the tone which have been so utterly unsuccessful during the last two 
years. They owe it to their party and to the public not to permit themselves to be 
forced into a position in which they would be practically powerless. There is no 
disguising the fact that nothing less than this might be the consequence of a false 
move at the present moment: the prime minister might easily win a victory which 
would for a time completely crush his opponents. Lord Beaconsfield has become 
of late a singularly powerful prime minister, etc.; but what would be his position if 
the coming election were made a repetition of the disputes of the last three years, 
if it were fought on the same ground and led to the same result? The inevitable 
effect would necessarily be to augment incalculably Lord Beaconsfield’s personal 
influence, and to render him perhaps the most powerful minister we have seen in 
our generation. 


Such a passage, read after the result, needs no comment. Never 
were reckless statements and ignorant confidence more utterly dis- 
credited. Article after article appeared in the same paper day by 
day, ponderous and dogmatical, after the fashion of that sheet, all in 
the same strain, and showing again and again the same stupendous 
ignorance and marvellous blindness of this self-styled leader of 
English public opinion down to March 30, when it said: “There 
is a vast mass of public opinion in England which is independent 
of both parties; . +. this central body of political feeling does not 
believe with Mr. Bright and speakers of his school.” Four days 
later the returns for the borough were almost completed, and it 
was patent to all that more followers and speakers of Mr. Bright's 
school had been elected than on any previous occasion ; in fact, that 
with few exceptions the followers and speakers of Mr. Bright's 
school had been elected wherever they had offered themselves. As 
with the “Times,” so was it with other London newspapers of the 
same genus ; that is, newspapers adhering to the principles of neither 
party, but professing to lead both, and always to be found on the side 
of the government of the day, — willingly if that government is Con- 
servative, reluctantly if it be Liberal. One and all they have groped 
and blundered in utter darkness; one and all they are conscious 
to-day of their miserable failures, and are exhausting their ingenuity 
in distorting the meaning of language and endeavoring to show that 
they have been right throughout, or at least only a very little wrong. 
There was once an officer of artillery, who being asked by his com- 
mander why he did not bring his guns into action at a critical 
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moment, replied that there were thirty good reasons for not doing so, 
and that the first was that he hadn’t any gun. If only the London 
government-press would give us their first reason for having totally 
failed even to follow public opinion,— namely, that they knew nothing 
whatever about it, they might spare us the other twenty-nine, with 
their tedious and unnecessary explanations. In future it may be 
hoped that’ neither Englishmen nor foreigners will be misled by the 
idea that the London newspaper or the London society gossip repre- 
sents British political feeling in any but the most limited sense, or have 
the slightest practical influence thereon. In England of to-day it is 
the great party leaders and the earnest thinkers and speakers on either 
side, writing or speaking openly in their own names, who strike the 
keynote for their respective followers; these are the men, if any, who 
really lead public opinion, and not anonymous writers of newspaper 
articles, however able such writers may be, and however distinguished 
in their unknown rank of life. It is the provincial press which follows, 
with by far the truest judgment and shrewdest intelligence, the public 
opinion led and formed as above described. Whoever wishes to know 
the average opinion of the upper and middle classes in London, and toa 
less extent in the provinces, may consult the London newspapers of the 
day ; but if it is desired to gather what may be known or surmised of 
the real weight of English political opinion, it can be done only by 
careful reference to the principal provincial newspapers all over the 
country. 

Lastly, we come to the most important result of all which I think 
may fairly be deduced from these elections, and that is that Lord 
Beaconsfield has not only not succeeded in carrying the nation with 
him in his foreign policy, but that on the contrary the nation by its 
‘action at the polls has shown most conclusively, and in a way which 
there can be no misunderstanding, that it utterly dissents from the 
system of “meddle and muddle” —to use Lord Beaconsfield’s own 
words applied to Lord John Russell’s foreign policy some years ago — 
which the conservative council has been so actively engaged in im- 
porting into our foreign relations. Further, I think we are justified 
in assuming that the average Englishman of to-day (I do not mean 
the average “society” Englishman) is, notwithstanding a certain indi- 
vidual pugnacity, a peaceful and order-loving man, very different from 
the rampant “Jingo” who for the past six years has done duty, 
thanks to the government organs, in his place. The Tories, and 
notably that portion of the London press which was converted to 
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Toryism by Lord Beaconsfield’s majority in 1874, in their bitter disap- 
pointment and dismay have attempted to pick up some stray crumbs 
of comfort by affecting to believe the childish assumption that the 
country was not passing judgment on the conservative policy but only 
on a conservative ministry, and that it was more a change of men 
than of policy which the constituencies of the United Kingdom desired. 
So long as there was a ray of hope, they chose to anticipate that the 
returns from the counties would presently neutralize those from the 
boroughs, and so check the Liberal triumph. But never were hopes 
more cruelly dashed ; never before, I believe, has a Government in this 
country been condemned by so vast and overwhelming a majority. 
East and west, north and south, from manufacturing, cathedral, 
and county towns, from large boroughs and small ones, from the 
county division, industrial and agricultural alike,—here, and from all 
directions in England and Ireland, in Scotland and in Wales, with 
an almost unanimous vote, the constituencies have spoken, and con- 
demned the government of Lord Beaconsfield and all its works ; and 
so condemning it, have necessarily most strongly condemned that 
portion of its work on which it always founded its strongest claims 
to the support of the electors, namely, its foreign policy. But in fact 
this early assumption that the nation was condemning the man 
and not the policy was obviously and childishly put forward only in 
hopes of alleviating the Tory disaster by an explanation colorable if 
incorrect. 

The question was fairly put in Blackwood’s Magazine for April, 1880, 
in an article entitled “ The Appeal to the Country,” in which the writer 
(a Conservative of course) says, with a plainness which he now doubt- 
less regrets: “Lord Beaconsfield appeals to the country to say 
whether he is not the right man in the right place, —his policy the only 
possible alternative to national humiliation and confusion.” When 
these words were written, the writer doubtless shared with most of his 
party in the blind confidence that a conservative government would 
again be returned to power, and that on a future occasion he would be 
able to dwell on the simplicity of the question and the satisfactory 
nature of the response. The response, however, has proved satisfactory 
only to the other party. The tremendous force of the returning wave 
of Liberal opinion incontrovertibly proves that the nation has been 
thoroughly aroused and stirred to its very depths: no less profound 
awakening could have produced such aresult. Now it has been main- 
ly the foreign policy of the Government which has excited this grand 
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popular sentiment. The Tory Government originally came in on two 
principal grounds: they promised to give the “harassed interests” 
and the country generally a period of repose from annoying and heroic 
legislation, and they undertook by a spirited foreign policy to reassert 
the influence of England, alleged to be lost in the councils of Europe. 
The rest from heroic legislation was necessarily altogether negative 
in its character, and not calculated to arouse either strong opposition 
or much enthusiasm, but the “ spirited foreign policy” was to be 
active, as, indeed, it has been with a vengeance. It has been claimed 
by the Conservatives all along as their strong point ; on it Beaconsfield 
has rested his chief claim to the support of the country ; and it has oc- 
cupied the attention of the people almost exclusively for the last few 
years. The country has doubtless been dissatisfied with the Govern- 
ment at home, but it would have been impossible that the domestic 
policy — or, to speak perhaps more correctly, the lack of domestic 
policy — should have aroused so much adverse feeling. The govern- 
ment of Lord Beaconsfield during its six years of office has not passed 
a single measure of first-rate importance, and has immediately aban- 
doned any bill which seemed likely to provoke much opposition from any 
save extreme Liberals or Radicals. Thus his government at home, 
however retrograde in principle, has been of so weak a description that 
to the bulk of the electors it has been merely negative in its results. 
Now, a large mass of the electorate does not abide permanently by either 
party, —it simply votes as its feelings move it at the moment ; and the 
feelings of this mass now, as at most general elections for the last fifty 
years, has moved it to vote against a Tory Government, more unani- 
mously and with more energy this time than ever before, because, 
having had more rope allowed to it than on past occasions, the 
Tory Government has manifested more clearly than has been pre- 
viously possible its tendency to hang not only itself but also the 
country. 

A Liberal Government was deposed six years ago mainly because, 
in carrying out the many and greatly needed reforms which it under- 
took, it necessarily interfered with many so-called “ vested interests,” 
and excited not only the active animosity of those immediately 
affected, but aroused the selfish fears of timid waverers all over the 
country lest their own turn should come next. The Conservatives have 
carefully avoided the rock, as much, perhaps, from the very mediocre 
abilities of most of those composing the cabinet, unfitting them to 
initiate any comprehensive reforms, as from the superb wisdom of 
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their chief ; and though even on their home policy they would probably 
have gone out, it would have been by a much smaller majority ; for 
numbers who have voted at the present election would not have taken 
the trouble to do so merely on the question of what had not been 
done: right things left undone can never move to indignation like 
wrong things done. Taking all things into account, I think that no 
unprejudiced observer can doubt for a moment that the nation has 
recorded its adverse vote, firstly and mainly, against Lord Beacons- 
field’s foreign policy ; and in so doing has registered its utter disgust 
with and repudiation of the combined turbulence, brag, and failure 
which have marked that policy, —a repudiation all the stronger and 
more remarkable because Englishmen as a race are certainly not pecu- 
liarly free from national vanity or pride and a consequent desire to see 
their country influential in the councils of Europe. We are all human, 
all Englishmen first, and members of one or the other political party 
only because we believe that that party will best secure the greatness 
of ourcommon country. We all would like to secure for ourselves the 
privileges abroad once attached to the proud boast, “ Civis Romanus 
sum ;” and any party in this or any other civilized country which comes 
before the electors with an avowed determination to carry out a policy 
that shall provide a royal road to these ends immediately commands 
a large amount of sympathy, not only from those who already believe 
in it, but from vast numbers of others who are pleased with the idea, 
and weakly hope at the moment that it is only necessary for the claim 
to be asserted in order to be admitted, forgetting that the character 
of arbiter of nations can be achieved, if at all, only at the cost of 
untold human suffering and enormous losses in life and property. 
Fortunately for the cause of humanity, this pre-eminence among 
nations is not now-a-days to be attained by any country. 

As we understand the recent election, Englishmen have indicated 
thereby that even if the idea of a more active and spirited foreign 
policy than a Liberal Cabinet is likely to adopt attracts them for a 
moment, they can at least readily distinguish between that and the 
bastard article which it has been attempted to foist upon them; and 
it has once again come home to them that a spirited foreign policy 
under a conservative régime means that we are to have abroad injus- 
tice, mismanagement, and disaster, large words and small performance, 
subservience to the strong and bullying for the weak, repression of 
free nationalities in the interest of imperialism, and the loss of our 
good name as a friend and mother of free nations; that at home we 
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are to see increased expenditure, loss of trade, misery, and general dis- 
content, — everywhere, incompetence and failure. The Conservatives 
boasted much of the immediate influence which they gave to the coun- 
cils of England abroad, but they decidedly ignored the fact that, had it 
not been for the forty years or so of Liberal rule which made and left 
the country wealthy and strong beyond all precedent, that influence 
could never have been exerted ; and that, had the country been weak. 
ened and emasculated, as they claimed at the hustings and through 
their organs in the press, instead of finding England’s influence in 
Europe a recognized fact so soon as they attempted to exert it, they 
must on the contrary have waited many years to create it. By the 
practical illustration they themselves have given us of the influence 
which England possesses (even though exerted on the wrong side) 
after so many years of Liberal rule, they may have unintentionally 
strengthened the hand of Liberal governments in future ; since, at the 
election of 1874, there were undoubtedly many voters who have sub- 
sequently seen reason to alter their opinions, who did not fully recog- 
nize that the power and prestige of the country were all the greater 
by reason of long years of prosperity and peace, increasing wealth 
and expanding trade. 

The crisis just past was a severe one for the country ; but, for- 
tunately for England’s good name and her position among nations, 
she has proved herself equal to it. Another six years of Conservative 
rule, under such a government as that we have just thrown off, wasting 
our resources, revealing by incompetence our weaknesses, arraying 
against us all the prejudices of our native subjects, alienating among 
the free constitutional people of Europe our old and best allies, failing 
by duplicity and secret conventions to gain any new ones among the 
autocratic nations of Europe (all the time only too glad to see the one 
great free country of Europe frittering away its resources and wasting 
its strength’in ignoble wars and needless panics), — in short, another six 
years of Tory rule, carrying on the policy of the last six years, would 
have done much towards temporarily relegating England to the position 
of a second-rate power. After all, the matter for wonder at the 
present election has been, not that the nation should once more have 
trusted the Liberal party with power, but that it should have, even in 
a moment of temporary madness, expected better things from the 
Tory party. Of course the intellectual calibre of the Tory leader 
was not so patent then as now, but it might have been fairly surmised 
from his antecedents. Let any impartial man compare the men who 
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rank as leaders among the Tories with the same class among the 
Liberals, and hesitate, if it be possible, for one minute, as to which 
party possesses, at least among its active members, — the exponents 
and agents of its general policy,— the superiority in intellectual vigor 
and activity. 

The Tories, judged by their words and actions, — always excepting 
their leader, —are hardly fit for an average metropolitan vestry. They 
have scarcely ventured anything at home or abroad without failure. 
In the words of a pamphlet entitled “ Five Years.of Tory Rule,” pub- 
lished during the election, to the charges in which, except in one in- 
stance, I believe no answer has been attempted :— 


“In our relations with Russia, war has again and again been risked without the 
country being distinctly aware of the question in dispute. Vacillation has marked 
every step of our diplomacy: the acceptance of the Andrassy Note was followed by 
the rejection of the Berlin Memorandum ; ostentatious indifference to the Bulgarian 
atrocities was supplemented by an unenforced demand for the punishment of their 
perpetrators ; the resolution after the Constantinople conference to give no coun- 
tenance to Turkey was succeeded by the appointment of a fanatically Turcophite 
ambassador ; Lord Salisbury’s dispatch of defiance gave place to the Marvin 
Memorandum ; the promise to aid Greece was fulfilled by allowing ‘the Porte de- 
liberately to delay a settlement ; the declaration deliberately to abide by the Berlin 
Treaty was the prelude to suffering the Russians to postpone evacuation, and the 
Turks to abandon the Balkans. From first to last the same symptoms have ap- 
peared: the Government vapors, vacillates, and is vanquished.” 


The same censure is applicable to almost everything the Government 
have touched. They drifted into the Zulu war, by their own confes- 


‘ sion, against their wishes ; they began that miserable war in Afghan- 


istan, which still drags its unsatisfactory length along, avowedly for the 
sake of a “scientific frontier,” — and the scientific frontier has long 
ago been “lost to sight,” if “ to memory dear,” in the confusion worse 
confounded that has ensued ; they have disordered the finances and 
arrested many needed reforms at home; and finally, as a natural result, 
during their term of power the country has passed from a period of 
unexampled prosperity to a period of almost unexampled depression. 
The Liberals, on the other hand, have from time to time carried a 
series of great measures at home, have augmented the powers and 
resources of the country, and carried on steadily and firmly a foreign 
policy, which, if less showy and bombastic, and containing fewer of 
those elements of gunpowder and glory in which Jingoes delight, has 
been at any rate truer, nobler, and more generally spirited than any- 
thing since attempted. They protected Belgium in her neutrality during 
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the Franco-German war by a firm declaration of their intentions; 
before that, they assisted Italy to attain unity, and backed Greece in 
obtaining her independence ; when they considered the honor of the 
country was concerned in the Mason and Slidell affair, they promptly 
interfered, and undertook, if necessary, to defend Canada with all the 
power of England. They gave to our colonies their free constitutional 
governments, and thereby did more by a single action to secure their 
loyalty than all the big words and small acts of the Conservatives could 
do; and be it remembered that the only British colony ever lost — 
the United States themselves — were lost by the crass folly and stupid 
obstinacy of a conservative king and government ; and we may, I think, 
fairly assume that, had the Liberals had their way, the despotisms of 
Russia and Turkey would have fared much worse, and the struggling and 
subject nationalities of the East much better than they have done under 
the cynical interference of Lord Beaconsfield. At any rate, rightly or 
wrongly, for good or for evil, the English nation has once more shown, 
in the most decided manner, —and it is this reiterated decision that 
foreign governments will do well to note, — that Englishmen as a nation 
are averse to war and war-makers, and that, while they are always 
prepared to defend their just rights, and in some cases the rights of 
others, and notwithstanding a more or less marked tendency to pug- 
nacity and national vanity, they may be counted on in the main to be 
found in the van of modern progress towards that happy if far-distant 
time when the poet’s dream may be realized : — 
“— the war-drums throbbed no longer, and the battle flags were furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 


WALTER CHAMBERLAIN. 























